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Leaving a Void Behind 


“ E has the guiding light of his genius, which fre- 

quently illumines his mind like a stroke of 
lightning, while we sit in darkness and scarcely suspect 
the direction from which daylight will break upon us.” 
Thus Goethe wrote of Beethoven ; and thus, at a more 
earthly level, history may write of Winston Churchill, 
the organiser of victory. This is the hour of his triumph ; 
his defence of Egypt has become the assault upon 
Europe ; his Transatlantic diplomacy has filled the 
seas with ships and the skies with aircraft ; the Russian 
ally, whom he: was the first to acclaim, has blunted and 
splintered the Wehrmacht ; and Italy is ripe for the 
reaper. The Germans are still strong and will fight hard ; 
but, east, south, west and north, they can see no 
relief; their cities are being devastated; their 
sea offensive has been foiled ; and everywhere they 
are mastered in the air. It is perhaps hard when the 
might has been long to believe that the dawn is near ; 
but the end of the war in Europe, provided there is no 
major breakdown in Allied diplomacy, cannot now be far 
off. What next? There is a school of thought, Ministers 
and sycophants, which contends, in answer to anxious 
calls for preparations to be made for the coming peace, 
that success in battle is enough. What the Prime Minister 
did yesterday in war, he will do to-morrow in peace. Till 
then, they say, let all be silence, and they quote their 
Master’s voice : “ Back to the job ”; it is “unseemly ” 
to look while the fighting lasts for deeds or decisions 
Outside the fields of battle. 


There is perhaps a plausibility about this application 
of the doctrine of one thing at a time. Yet those who so 
apply it might well consider some other words of Mr 
Churchill’s. The Prime Minister has recorded in noble 
phrases what happened twenty-five years ago: how he 
stood at the window of his room, at the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month, and heard 
Big Ben telling that, after fifty-two months of battle, all 
was over ; how the vast organisation of war vanished 
at a stroke, “leaving a void behind” ; how his mind 
turned at once to the great problems of demobilisation 
and reconsruction that would require the same foresight 
and discipline and courage as war itself ; and how instead 
he glimpsed a people casting its burdens and responsi- 
bilities away. Only a few days ago, at the National Liberal 
Club, he transposed the same theme into a contemporary 
key: 

There will be great tasks of rebuilding. There will be 
great tasks of securing the advance of ideas and not 
letting it be swept back by mere tides of lassitude, exhaus- 
tion or reaction—the reconstruction and consolidation of 
our country in the gains which we will have made during 
this hard and long trial. 


He told the nation in a broadcast last March of the 
four year plan for social security, public health, educa- 
tion, rebuilding, full employment and stable values that 
will be needed when this war is over ; and he recalled 
“that horrible devastating slump” and “that squalid 
epoch of bickering and confusion which mocked and 
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squandered the hard-won victory we gained a —_ 7 
a century ago.” Yet if the peace comes soon, ee 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet in fact be prepar 
and fully armed to prevent a monstrous iteration of the 
disasters that he remembers so well ? Last time, this 
country drifted into a peace it could not keep and aan 
a prosperity it could never firmly find and hold ; an 
it is the view of many people belonging to all parties that 
this will happen again unless decisions are made and 
plans laid before the war ends. 


What is the Government’s answer? Mr. Churchill has 
said “ No promises but every preparation. What this 
slogan means in practice was disclosed in May in the 
House of Lords by the Minister of Economic Warfare : — 

The blunt fact is that Cabinet Ministers, when the 
whole of their energies are devoted to winning the war, 

. . simply have not got the time to go into these 
numerous and immensely complicated questions with the 
thoroughness and care with which they will have to be 
gone into one day. The civil servants and experts can 
of course do preparatory work. An immense amount of 
preparatory work is going on... but there are matters 
which must come before leading members of the Govern- 
ment in such considerations of policy, and it is physically 
impossible for them to give the requisite amount of time 
to these problems at this juncture. 


The meaning of this is clear enough. Decisions are not 
being made for post-war agriculture, trade, taxgtion, 
finance and physical planning because those who have 
the power to decide—in the main Mr. Churchill himself— 
have not the ume to do so. The situation was well put 
last week in a letter to The Times by Mr Molson, MP. 
Departments are keeping little study groups busy work- 

ing on hypotheses, but so far practically no decisions of 

principle have been taken by the War Cabinet. 

A month ago, in the House of Lords, Lord Nathan drew 
the attention of the Government to “ the importance 
of the time factor in the preparation of schemes for post- 
war reconstruction”; and he was very indignantly 
rebuked by Lord Cranborne. The Lord Privy Seal’s reply 
was perhaps the fullest statement so far of the non 
possumus attitude of the Government. Of agriculture, he 
said, with surprising levity, that no immediate decisions 
are called for because war conditions are likely to last until 
1947—which promises a Pyrrhic victory, by default, for 
the agricultural interest. Of the planning of land use, upon 
which the whole future of national rehousing depends, he 
said that it raised issues of great complexity that require 
considerable further investigation—which means that post- 
war building, however ample, may be botched as badly 
as it was twenty-five years ago. On housing and education 
he pointed to the Government’s White Paper policies. But 
there are still no decisions, and Lord Selborne has said 
that there can be none. Civil servants and local authorities 
are busy as beavers preparing they know not what. Much 
work of preparation must indeed be done; but without 
the decisions that Mr Churchill has no time to make, 


it is evasive action. This war was prepar 

committees of “ co-ordinators ” ; wh i ti rd 
1939 and 1940 are well known. Now the peace is being 
prepared by “study groups.” While they study, the 
Minister of Agriculture is “ under instructions ” not to 
talk about post-war policy ; the Ministers in charge of 


trade at home and abroad have nothing to say of any 


plan of action ; the Beveridge Report has be i 

_ score . sg for eder scrutiny ae ae 
eports tlow, Scott and Uthwat 

= by dutiful officials. ee 
“ Leaving a void behind”: that is the most st iking 

of Mr Churchill’s phrases about November IT, rors. The 

Prime Minister knows better than any man how impos- 

sible the long and tremendous process of preparing a 


military campaign would be without isi 

the outset about the campaign’s aie ors a 
foolish and futile it would be to mass armadas of ‘shi S 
armies of men and fleets of aircraft to strike at mt 
point and some time unknown to the planners and 
organisers. Yet this is precisely what is happening in the 
preparation of the peace. The parallel is valuable. The 
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single common factor in all the theatres of war is the 
massive air mastery of the Allies. The single common 
factor in the campaign of reconstruction can be the new 
economics. Reconstruction requires the same homogeneous 
pattern and the same specific goals as war-making; the 
translation of the aim of full employment into concrete 
projects; a programme to ensure that the yield of full 
employment shall be divided fairly and productively; and 
a guarantee that the subtle and flexible instrument of 
finance shall consistently serve a definite policy of making 
the most of everything that is available for the benefit of 
everybody. Within the framework of this great campaign, 
there are decisions that can and should be made in the 
short space that lies between now and the end of the war, 
decisions in Bills, not White Papers, in Parliamentary 
statements, not platform or wireless orations. It is not 
enough for crucial questions like demobilisation to be 
given, as they must be given, “the necessary, detailed 
attention ” (Mr. Bevin’s phrase) by the Government. The 
Government must also make up its mind in time. Of 
course these issues are difficult and complex to decide ; 
but this is what Ministers are for—to make the difficult 
and complex decisions that cannot be avoided or post- 
poned. - 

Mr Churchill’s apologists reply to these protestations 
with many voices. One says that all the necessary work is 
being done ; another that, since it is impossible to plan 
anything without. reference to everything, nothing can be 
planned—that the safest way not to rob Peter to pay 
Paul in the schedule of reconstruction priorities is to pay 


. neither. But are agreed upon one point. This issue 


is a matter of confidence. They point to the way in which 
victory has been organised, and to the many criticisms of 
the conduct of the war that were made before the tide 
turned. They appeal for trust in Mr. Churchill, who has 
won thé war ; he is their plan, their policy, their all. Such 
an argument strikes at the very roots of democratic 
government. The implication is that criticism is always 
wrong because, behind closed doors, the Government 
may always be doing what the critics want. It is a fantastic 
argument. Throughout the war it has been the duty of 
those critics who put their country before their personal 
vainglory to speak their minds about the conduct of the 
war ; and now that the struggle is proceeding to a success- 
ful issue, largely by the means that they have pressed 
for, they have been proved right, not wrong. Mr Churchil! 
himself has paid tribute to “ prods ” and to the stimulus 
and support that the Parliamentary process has given him 
throughout the ordeal ; of all men, Mr Churchill would 
not wish, in war or in peace, to be a Fuehrer, with his 
critics silenced to murmur underground until a day of 
reckoning. This is at least as true of planning for peace. 
when it is not necessary, and indeed quite wrong, for 
the Executive to conceal from Parliament its designs and 
intentions. It would be a betrayal of trust for Parliament 
to sit silent, hoping for the best, when it knows from its 
own experience the great standstill and sense of frustra- 
tion that, for lack of Government decisions, is creeping 
ever the preparations for peace. Members know of the 
cynicism that is abroad about the post-war period. of 
the men who say, “ Of course, nothing will be done.” 
and of those others, better off and more highly placed. 
who say, “ Of course, nothing can be done.” 

_ The onus is upon the organiser of victory himself. It 
is his choice and his character to govern with a minimum 
of delegation; and, after many trials and desperate 
escapes, he has grandly vindicated his methods. But the 
bottleneck is still there on his desk, shifted from the 
planning of war, which he has accomplished, to the plan- 
ning of peace, which he has set aside. The time has 
come now when for peace, too, he must decide or delegate. 
The Prime Minister is one of a brief band of great 
British leaders who have led their country to success 
against great odds. He can be the first to win the peace 
after war. Chatham resigned before the war was Ove! : 
Pitt died ; Lloyd George stayed to fail and fall. It would 
be a melancholy epilogue for Mr Churchill, in his tur. 
to go down as the Prime Minister who won the greatest 
war in British history, and then lost the peace. 
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Inside the Fortress 


HE curtain has gone up in Italy. The actors who 

played the leading parts for twenty years have 
departed ; and temporary successors now move across 
the stage like shadows of the past, to return again soon to 
obscurity. The real actors in the new drama have not yet 
stepped to the front of the stage, but linger in the dim 
background or the wings ; and, after so many years of 
silence, the ring of their voices is not yet clear. But there 
can be no doubt about their identity: they are Under- 
ground Italy. For nearly two decades the audience has 
doubted whether these submerged men would ever 
again get a chance to intervene in the performance ; some 
even doubted their existence. Now their faces have been 
seen in the photographs of enthusiastic Italian crowds 
celebrating Mussolini’s downfall, and their voices have 
been heard, demanding freedom and peace, in the mani- 
festo of five Italian parties. 

The collapse of Fascism in Italy is the vindication of 
the whole European underground movement. To-day Italy 
js showing to the other countries of Europe the picture 
of their own future. The interplay of factors needed to 
bring about the collapse of a totalitarian cyranny has been 
displayed: the impetus which the military defeat of their 
rulers can impart to the underground opposition, and the 
capacity of this opposition to speed up the process of 
political disintegration, begun by reverses in the battle- 
field. It might be said that the picture is not at all new. 
Tsarist Russia, in 1917, collapsed under similar circum- 
stances. So did the monarchies of the Hohenzollerns and 
of the Habsburgs. But there is one important difference. 
None of the regimes which collapsed in 1917-18 was 
totalitarian. Each of them tolerated some internal opposi- 
tion. (Tsarist Russia, even under Stolypin, who had 
crushed the revolution of 1905-1907, was a mild and 
almost humane autocracy compared with Fascism.) Mus- 
solini spent twenty years in ridding Italy of all anti or 
non-Fascist organisations. The job, it seemed, was done 
thoroughly, and the political life of Italy, outside the 
ruling party, appeared to have been reduced to nothing. 
Even many of Mussolini’s adversaries, in their despair, 
came to believe in the omnipotence of the totalitarian 
state. This is even more widely believed of Nazi Germany 
—and possibly with greater justification. Events in Italy, 
however, have disproved a myth. The sudden col- 
lapse of Fascism shows that the removal of all safety 
valves did not make the Italian totalitarian state immune 
from the effects of high pressure, but only made the 
eventual explosion more sudden and catastrophic. 

Events in Italy have already thrown some light on 
the possible array of social and political forces there and 


elsewhere in rising Europe. Reports speak of the forma- 
tion of a united anti-Fascist front by several political 
parties. That these parties may at present be united on 
a minimum programme of peace and the restoration of 
civic liberties seems very likely. But there are lines of 
division within the bloc which seem very reminiscent of 
the divisions that existed in pre-Fascist days. Reports 
have mentioned Liberals, Catholics, Socialists and Com- 
munists—the parties of the old parliamentary era. The 
fact that, after twenty years, the old political framework 
seems to have reappeared is significant. In Germany the 
totalitarian interval has lasted only ten years ; and it is 
not unlikely that in Germany, too, if and when the hard 
totalitarian crust is broken, there will appear below, not 
a complete political vacuum, but some array of forces 
more or less in keeping with the politics of the pre-Nazi 
period. 

So far, however, all is supposition. The situation in 
the two Axis countries, Italy as well as Germany, is still 
uncertain and unclear. But the situation in the occupied 
countries is more definite. Everywhere the war and the 
occupation have temporarily blurred the political division 
between Right and Left. A year ago The Economist 
summed up the politics of the underground movements 
in the following words :— 


Ideological divisions have, in fact, been blurred and 
hidden by the fog of Nazi cruelty and oppression. And 
this lack of an ideological backbone accounts for the 
Strength and weakness alike of the underground move- 
ment. It has helped to mobilise the sentiment of the 
widest possible range of social groups in invaded nations 
against the invaders, when many might have been scared 
away by political and social dogma. On the other. hand, 
it has perhaps hampered the crystallisation of any dis- 
tinct ideas or programme for the future of Europe. 


This is, broadly speaking, still true. The fog of 
Nazi cruelty has thickened; and considerations of 
national solidarity against the invaders still dominate the 
underground scene. Yet some changes have taken place. 
The underground movement has outgrown the phase in 
which organisation, and not politics, was its primary 
concern. The period of difficult and costly apprenticeship 
in illegal activities has been left far behind. This is true, 
not only of eastern Europe, where an old tradition of 
illegal political struggle helped to organise resistance 
against the Germans. It is also true of France, Belgium 
and Holland, the countries which at the beginning were 
handicapped by the absence of any tradition of under- 
ground resistance. Indeed, there is some evidence that, 
during the past year or so, resistance has become even 
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tter organised in western than in eastern Europe. (The 
rescarlbne more brutal terror im the east has not 
permitted the organisation of strikes or mass we se 
tions. In the west the German terror has been sufficien y 
brutal to provoke such reactions but not brutal arg 
to suppress them altogether.) But precisely because U 4 
underground movements have overcome their imti 
weaknesses, the old issues of domestic policy have tended 
to come again to the fore, and with them the old political 
divisions. The military events of the past year have had 
a similar effect. As the prospect of German defeat has 
come nearer, the minds of the underground leaders have 
turned more and more to the age ipa of peace ; = 
somewhere deep in the labyrinth of resistance a pre- 
liminary ponte for position is already taking place 
among the various political factions. Nowhere have the 
old social and political lines of division lost their validity. 

Thus, the new “ spring of the nations” promises to be 
not entirely unlike its forerunner in 1918-1919. Yet some 
important differences can be foreseen. After the last war 
the broad masses of the people tended to look for guid- 
ance to the organisations they had known from 
long political experience, which confined the spontaneity 
of mass reactions within narrow limits. This time, 
the position may be very different. Clandestine organisa- 
tions usually embrace only small numbers of people—the 
cadres of resistance. To the broad masses they remain 
more or less anonymous. The man in the street on 
“the Continent has lost much of his habit of waiting for 
the call of his party or organisation ; and there is the 
likelihood of more spontaneous and spasmodic political 
reactions during the transition from war to peace. In 
the occupied countries the Allied Governments, return- 


The Coal 


HEN Jevons wrote his famous book on the “ coal 

question” seventy-eight years ago, the main 
concern was for the conservation of coal resources. 
Today the prime concern is the maintenance of the coal 
industry’s labour force, which is steadily declining. 
Between the wars coal-mining was a depressed and 
shrinking trade. Its old overseas markets had dwindled. 
There were new, rival fuels ; and the industry’s long 
agony left bitter memorials in the pit villages of Wales 
and north-east England. Now time has brought its 
revenges. The demand for coal is rising to a new peak 
when the last act in this grievous contraction has not 
yet run its course ; and there is a real possibility that 
both the war effort and liberated Europe will go short 
of coal for lack of British manpower. The Government 
has set out to increase the number of workers in the 
industry to 720,000-750,000 ; and on July 29th Mr. 
Bevin told the House of Commons of some of the 
proposed measures, including the direction to mining 
of men between 18 and 25. These measures may 
achieve an immediate increase in the labour force. But 
the “coal question,” in its new guise, will persist. Will 
even these numbers of men be sufficient to produce 
enough coal to meet the immediate demand ? And, in the 
longer run, what effect will their recruitment have on 
the future of the industry? 


The needs of home industry and the Forces will not 
abate in coming months ; and as the pace of victory 
quickens and more and more territories are freed, the 
call for exports will grow. Italy alone (according to the 
Director of Labour at the Ministry of Fuel and Power) 
will have to be supplied with some 5,000,000 - 6,000,000 
tons of British coal—about half its normal requirements. 
As the invasion proceeds, coal will be needed to keep 
Europe’s transport systems in operation ; supply ships 
will have to be bunkered, essential civilian needs to be 
met and, as soon as possible, industries restarted. Stocks 
of coal in France and Belgium have been denuded. 
And when the enemy has been beaten, and the war is 
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ing from exile, will have a fair chance of establishing 
vs acer ath as centres of authority to which their peoples 
will look for guidance. In the Axis countries the transi- 
tion from war to peace, which will at the same time 
be a transition from one regime to another, cannot be 
expected to take place in as organised a manner as in 

1918 and 1919. 

‘fame reports from Italy have spoken of the appearance 
of a workers’ council in Milan. How much truth there 
is in these reports it is difficult to say. The workers’ 
council in Milan, if it exists, may be a purely local 
phenomenon. But the collapse of a totalitarian regime 
does make the appearance of bodies of this sort very 
likely. A workers’ council is elected by the workers of a 
factory. In a country where labour movements have been 
suppressed, and where workers are not accustomed to 
look for a lead to parties or trade union, the factory 
becomes automatically the nearest and most convenient 
ground for political organisation ; and that organisation 
takes the shape of a workers’ council. This was the 
case in Russia in 1917. True, in 1918 similar councils 
sprang up in all the central and eastern European 
countries, in Warsaw, Berlin and Vienna ; but in those 
countries the councils were unable to assert themselves 
against the old-established parties and trade unions. Only 
in Russia, where the liberal and socialist parties were 
illegal under the Tsar, did the councils (or Soviets) 
become the apparatus of the revolution. The important 
difference between now and 1917-1918, however, is that 
no political group in the European movement—not even 
the Communists—has advanced a programme of Soviets. 
No new Lenin seems to be emerging from Underground 
Europe this time. 


Question 


over, this demand for British coal will become not less, 
but much greater. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the post-war problem 
can be gathered from the figures of the production and 
imports of various European countries in the year before 
the war. 


British 
1938 Production Imports Share 
000 Tons Per Cent. 

ee ee 1,480 11,915 19-2 
a ae ee Cee 46,502 18,685 33°9 
| ESET eae 29,585 4,494 14°9 
eee i ae ee ees -- 897 17-6 
RE IE RES ~ 2,270 62 -4 
ae re ee ~ 3,856 76 8 
Netherlands ......... 13,488 4,915 15°0 
ee a ae 186,179 4,970 74:3 


{not including lignite} 


The coalfields of Northern France, other occupied 
countries, including Russia, and Germany itself, will be 
partially and temporarily out of action. British coal- 
fields will almost certainly be the only ones in Europe 
in full working order, and on them will fall the brunt 
of making good the deficiencies. Inevitably, wartime 
economies in domestic and industrial consumption will 
need to continue; perhaps it may even be found 
necessary, at long last, to introduce coal rationing. The 
figures tell their own story. Judged by the production 
figures of 1938, exports for Europe immediately 
after the war may require an increased annual 
production in this country of between 30 and 40 
million tons. Taking an output of 300 tons pe 
man per annum, and assuming no rapid increase 10 
productivity through improved technique, this would 
necessitate the recruitment for coal-mining of another 
120,000 men, over and above Mr Bevin’s 30,000 - 50,000. 
Precision is not possible in estimates of this sort, but it 
is clear that the demand for British coal in the immediate 
post-war period will be colossal, and that there will be 
an unprecedented demand for labour. Will the men be 
forthcoming? Mr Bevin’s measures are intended to 
recruit miners for war production. Once. the war is 
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over. will he be able to persuade these men to stay in 
-he industry, without the continued application of the 
Essential Work Order, let alone to recruit still more 
men—unless his powers of direction are carried over 
from war to peace? 

All the available evidence suggests that there may be 
strong reluctance on the part of the younger miners to 
stay in the pits and on the part of ex-miners now in the 
Forces (not a very considerable number) to come back. 
Speaker after speaker at the recent conference of the 
Miners’ Federation stressed the unwillingness of parents 
and school-teachers to send boys into mining, because 
of its dangers and lack of prospects. The miners remem- 
per their experience during the depression, hanging about 
street corners or labour exchanges, eking out a miser- 
able existence on the “ dole ” ; and as the Forster Com- 
mittee on juvenile recruitment and training said: — 


If boys are to be attracted in adequate numbers to 
the industry, it will be necessary to provide a greater 
sense of economic security and a firmer assurance of a 
progressive career. 


Much obviously depends upon what can be done to 
raise the dignity of the industry and improve the miner’s 
working and living conditions. The miners have put for- 
ward a Boys’ Charter, in which they ask for national mini- 
mum rates of pay for juveniles ; improved training facili- 
ties for youths and for colliery craftsmen ; holidays with 
pay ; retraining facilities for men displaced by the 
closing of pits; and retirement pensions at 60. This 
Charter has, in the main, been incorporated in the Forster 
Report, the adoption of which is the first step to the 
reconstruction of the industry’s labour force. A lot has 
been done in the last few years, but much more still 
is needed. The accident rate is still appallingly high 
in terms of both man-hours lost and human suffering. 
Compensation for disablement and death is still extremely 
inadequate in an industry where such a high proportion 


of workers are liable to accidents. Housing conditions - 
in the mining villages of South Wales and Durham are 


often very bad, and almost invariably drab and dreary. 

_ In the circumstances, it seems certain that the financial 
inducements to labour will have to be considerable if the 
tide is to be turned, and the immediate needs of the next 
period met. It is significant that young men prefer the 
battlefield to the coalfield ; they choose 2s. a day under 
military discipline before much better pay and guaranteed 
work at the pits. Even now, the level of wages in mining 
compares unfavourably with those in engineering and 
munitions. If men are to be attracted to the coal industry, 
mining will have to compete with other demands for 
‘abour—at a time, immediately after the war, when there 
may well be a general employment boom. 

After the last war, too, there was an employment boom 
—tollowed by the painful shrinkage that lasted so long. It 
was the fear of a repetition of this experience that lay 
dchind the demand of this year’s miners’ conference that 
there should be no “reparation coal” after the present 
war. But history need not repeat itself. Two stages must 
ce distinguished. In the first, immediately after the war, 
when other producers are out of the field, there will be a 
swollen demand for British coal, and it seems very likely 
that labour will be in short supply, even if all steps are 
‘aken to attract new entrants. However, in the second 
‘tage, that is, in the longer run, a new situation 
may develop. Europe’s coalfields will return to fuil 
“ork again; and there may be great advances ‘in the 
production and use of coal derivatives and coal substi- 
“utes. It seems on the face of it unlikely that the Govern- 
nent will succeed in bringing up the manpower to the 
Strength necessary to meet the needs of the first stage 
~—850,000-900,000 men, but to the extent to which they 
: ncteed in the short period, a contraction may follow in 
ee stage. Then the British coal industry operating 
‘ ' a contracted labour force (say of 600,000 men) will 
oy to stand on its own feet in competition with other 
“oal-producing countries, and rely on productivity rather 


than on abundant labour. 
€re 1s clearly room for increased efficiency in coal- 
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getting. Admittedly, many British seams do not lend 
themselves easily to mechanisation, which renders com- 
parisons on this score with German and American pits 
only partially sound. But on balance, in spite of the pro- 
gress just before and during the war, the British industry 
is still backward, and more machines could be used in 
cutting, loading, conveying and stowing coal. As long as 
miners regard machines as enemies, remembering 
how they displaced pitmen in the past, they will resist 
mechanisation, although machines could greatly lessen the 
arduousness of their work. As long as the mines are 
organised on their pre-war basis, uncontrolled, indi- 
vidualistic and financially self-contained, there will be 
resistance by owners to concentration on the most efficient 
pits. The Samuel Commission advocated amalgamations 
on a woluntary basis as the best solution, but little 
was achieved under the Coal Mines Act of 1930. The 
owners were given an opportunity, which they missed. 
Wartime experience has revealed the difficulties of 
achieving reorganisation (as promised in the 1942 White 
Paper) while the fundamental basis of ownership is left 
unaltered. The task of improving efficiency, which the 
contraction of the labour force will both accelerate and 
render more than ever necessary, can best be discharged 
under unified, national control. Indeed public control of 
the mines—in the sense that the Government should 
exercise a general oversight over the process of produc- 
tion—is a step that cannot be long postponed. Frere is 
also scope for greater efficiency in the utilisation of coal 
and for more attention to research. The Parliamentary 
Scientific Committee in its recent report showed that, 
in 1938, the useful recovery of energy from coal. was 
only 30 per cent, and that less than 1 per cent of the 
nation’s available scientific personnel is engaged on coal 
research, and the industry only spends about £200,000 
a year on research. The improvements in utilisation which 
have resulted from the war fuel efficiency campaign must 
be carried over into the post-war period. 

It would be stupid to be pessimistic about the future 
of the coal industry. Without coal, as the President of 
the South Wales Miners Federation put it, Britain would 
sink to the level of a third-rate agricultural country, and 
could not support a population of more than 12 millions. 
Industrial and economic activity have in the past 
depended upon the production of coal, which has been 
relatively cheap, and it will continue to be the founda- 
tion of British industry. The need now is for coal to be 
recognised more as a raw material and less as a product 
for use in its raw state. Electricity, cheaper and cleaner, 
will be used increasingly for domestic purposes and by 
industry. Coal is an important source of chemicals, and 
there 1s a responsibility upon the Government to see that 
the chemical industry, based on coal, is rapidly and 
efficiently developed ; and that this coal-based chemical 
industry is integrated with the petroleum-based chemical 
industry, still largely non-existent in this country. 
Coal can play an important part in the develop- 
ment of plastics, of synthetic rubber, soaps and fertilisers. 
Future possibilities are considerable. As in every aspect 
of British industrial life, it is all a question of efficiency ; 
and the nation cannot afford or tolerate impediments to 
the best use of its only raw material. I> will demand bold- 
ness, planning and foresight, under national control, and 
a just reward, economically and socially, to the men who 
work in the mines. 
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The Economist will be a hundred years old on 
| September 2nd. A Special Centenary Volume 
| has been prepared by the editorial staff and a 
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number of distinguished collaborators, reviewing 
the history of the paper and its part in public 
affairs during the century. 


This book is being published by the Oxford 
University Press‘and copies, price 7s. 6d., will be 
available in September. They should be ordered 
from a bookseller and not from The Economist or 
the Oxford University Press. 
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Railway Ownership 


HE future of the railways is still in doubt. ye" er 
T happen to the companies on the puSIOE Clive 
present regime, after a minimum period of twe 
months from the end of the war, remains 4S = 
as ever. Whether the Government will hand them bac 
to their boards and stockholders in the state in which 
it found them, or expropriate them and pay some 
form of compensation, or adopt any one of a hun- 
dred possible expedients between these two extremes, 
is a matter on which no early decision is likely to be forth- 
coming. Whether the railways, under any given type of 
ownership, will be operated competitively with other 
transport or under some kind of pooling system 1s 
another problem whose solution may have to wait on the 
end of hostilities. ot : 

The question “ What shall we do with the British Rail- 
ways?” is not, of course, new, although existing conditions 
give it particular point. In fact, people have been asking 
the same question ever since railway transport began. 
Almost exactly one hundred years ago, that rugged indi- 
vidualist, Mr Gladstone, piloted through Parliament a 
Bill which became the Railways Act of 1844. It provided, 
among other things, that if at any time within twenty-one 
years from October, 1844, the profits of any railway 
authorised since that date should exceed 10 per cent, the 
Government should have power to revise and lower the 
tolls ; and that, whatever the profits on any such railway 
might be, it should be lawful after twenty-one years for 
the Treasury, on twelve months’ notice, to purchase the 
undertaking on payment of a sum equal to twenty-five 
years’ divisible profits, estimated on the average of the 
three preceding years. In its issue of December 10, 1864, 
The Economist drew attention to this “forgotten Act,” 
and a month later, on January 7, 1865, propounded its 
own solution in an article under the somewhat startling 
title: “The Advantages That Would Accrue From An 
Ownership Of The Railways By The State.” 

The individualism of the mid-19th century Economist 
was actually no more open to question than that of the 
famous author of the forgotten Act which inspired this 
almost forgotten article. The writer of the article seems 
to have started with his tongue in his cheek, and his con- 
clusions were hedged round with many provisos. But 
its tenor is plain, and its unexpected departure from the 
popularly accepted idea of The Economist's editorial line, 
in the matter of state ownership, may perhaps justify its 
resurrection (entirely without prejudice, as the lawyers 
say) under conditions which its writer certainly never 
foresaw. The article began by pointing out that most of 
the great trunk lines were made before 1844 (which was 
hardly true), and that they would be exempt from the effect 
of the Act, which only touched railways established sub- 
sequently. But, it rather maliciously observed, all great 
railways had “most profitable branches, many pet 
branches made since 1844, and it would be rather teasing 
to find the Government take these, and leave the bad 
branches which do not pay.” In more serious vein the 
article went on to propose that the question of purchase 
should be the subject of “grave and practical inquiry.” 
If “a Commission of competent persons” reported that 
it would be a great gain to England to have a control 
over her railways, then, said The Economist, “let us 
inquire whether this great gain is . . . out of our reach 
and . . . what are the best and most cautious means of 
gradually approximating to it and at length attaining it.” 

The article came down on the side of state ownership, 
mainly on two grounds. The first was that the state would 
be more able and willing than a multiplicity of separate 
companies to reduce railway charges and undertake “a 
bold experiment like the Penny Post.” This, clearly, was, 
for The Economist, the kernel of the whole matter. 

If the principles, we do not say of uniformity, but of 


simplicity and intelligibility, and also the principle of 
low charges, were simultaneously applied sation ies 


traffic as they were to the letter traffic, we should be sure 
to have similar results. 


In the second place, it was argued that the transfer 
would reduce railway expenses. The writer hastened to 
say that a private trader would always Keep his expenses 
lower than the Government. But the railways, it main- 
tained, were governed by Boards with many of the defects 
of Government Boards: 

A land carrier of goods and people by steam machinery 
. . ought to be a special sort of a person, understand- 
ing machinery, understanding steam, knowing the people 
who wish to travel, knowing the goods which ought to be 
carried. Most railway directors know nothing of the sort, 

Number I is likely to be a nobleman, Number II a 

merchant, Number III a capitalist or share dealer ; they 

were not bred to traffic management, and are very much 

in the hands of those who were bred. 
The Economist thereupon unmasked its batteries. It 
wanted state ownership, but with a difference, not because 
it loved nationalisation the more, but because it loved con- 
temporary railway boards the less. Pointing out that, while 
the capital cost of railways was very high, but the annual 
running cost was “not so very great” (the figures were 
£385 millions and £14 millions, respectively, in 1862), 
it suggested that the Government, having bought the rail- 
ways, should give management concessions for fixed 
periods (cf. the present “rental” arrangements) to “a 
few companies of not immoderate size”’—the firm of 
Peto, Brassey and Co. was mentioned as one of them— 
“subject to conditions ensuring a gradual but effective 
trial” of various experiments by which the utility of the 
transfer might be proved. 

The cat was now out of the bag. The Economist wanted 
state ownership as a means of restoring private enter- 
prise. Railway managements, it believed, were exhibiting 
many of the vices of Government Departments and none 
of their virtues. This, though it obviously clears the paper 
of any suspicion of inconsistency to its main principles in 
the Eighteen-Sixties, robs the story of any moral for the 


Nineteen-Forties. Whatever may be said of the constiu- | 


tion of present railway boards of directors, as compared 
with their predecessors of eighty years ago, it is unques- 
tionable that present-day railway managers, who have 
complete control of peacetime administration, under- 
stand machinery and steam passing well. And since 1865, 
apart from the amalgamations of different _ lines 
under the 1921 Railways Act, both the state and road 
competition have taken a hand in fixing the operative 
level of railway charges. 

One of The Economist’s main objectives, however, 
remains largely unachieved. It is only a decade since 
“ agreed rates” appeared, and were legalised, on the rail- 
ways, as a competitive weapon against road transport 
The normal system of railway charging for goods trans- 
port, however logical and equitable it may be, remain’ 


cumbrous and complicated. Railway opinion, for the most | 


part, is still hostile to the “ postalisation ” of charges 02 
the broad lines which The Economist had in mind neatly 
eighty years ago. But there are many outside the railways 
some inside them) who believe that “a 
experiment” in simplification, within necessary limit, 
might have a helpful influence on the future volume of 
traffic. To-day, that question stands apart from any con 
troversial issue of railway capital ownership. Under wa! 
conditions, flat rates have been adopted for the Govert- 
ment’s transport requirements for goods and personnel, 
and a great deal of valuable experience of their large-scale 
administration is being accumulated. The “ Square Deal 
Agreement between rail and road, negotiated just before 
the war but never applied, postulated the return to the 
railways of freedom in fixing the basis of their charges. Is 
it too much to hope that, after the war, conditions may 
favour the realisation of The Economists great aim 


1865, with or without “ An Ownership Of The Railways 
By The State ” ? 
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NOTES OF 


After a lull that lasted about a fortnight the Allies 
have resumed their offensive in Sicily. Mr Churchill in his 
statement on Tuesday to the House of Commons explained 
the reason for the lull: 

I should like to explain that during the last week, when 
things have seemed to be rather quiet, large reinforcements 
have been moved up to the fighting front, and it has been 
properly garnished with artillery and supplies of every kind. 

The pattern of the present operation shows some resem- 
blance to that of the fighting in front of the Mareth Line 
and in north Tunisia. A sweeping advance along roads or 
open country was halted by a stubborn defence clinging to 
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a favourable terrain. The reply of the Allied Command 
seems to have been the same as in Africa—the building up 
of a strong offensive force, especially of artillery, and the 
outflanking of the enemy’s positions. The centre of gravity 
of the fighting shifted from the south of Catania to the 
western perimeter of Mount Etna; but early on Thursday 
Catania fell to the Eighth Army. Thursts from Troina, 
Regalbuto and Centuripe threaten to cut the Adrano- 
Randazzo road which skirts Etna from the west. The loss of 
that road would force the enemy to retreat towards Messina 
along the coastal road in the east, exposed to merciless 
bombardment from the sea and air. 











* * x 


Strategic Choices 


___ The fighting in Sicily should soon be over ; and only 
@ narrow strip of water will divide the Allied forces from 
the Italian mainland. What strategic tasks lie beyond the 
Straits of Messina is still uncertain. It seems sure that 
xermany will not commit itself to the defence of southern 
and central Italy, and the prospect of occupying these 
a without paying a heavy price seems good. Early 
seine in southern Italy would increase the prevailing 
Political ferment and paralyse the already broken Italian war 
“eapensone Even so, the question remains whether it would 
© Strategically sound to pin down a relatively large pro- 
— of Allied manpower in this no man’s land. Nor is 
oe question of manpower. If two or three thousand 
mt units were employed in the landings in Sicily, how 
a » would be needed to carry armies of occupation and 
ae les to Italy? Nor can it be said yet where the no 
defe “ land would end. If the Germans are preparing to 
an northern Italy, as reports suggest, what line of 
€nce do they envisage? The much-discussed line of the 
— stretch their resources to an extent that German 
~ eens could not support, for they would have to man 
od ast 300 miles of a new front. For the economy of 
ce a defence line across the neck of the peninsula, 
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roughly from Livorno to Ravenna, would seem more 
feasible. The distance involved is no more than about 120 
miles. But the disadvantages for the Germans are obvious. 
Their communications would be extended over difficult 
country in the Apennines ; and in the rear of their armies 
they would have dangerous turmoil in the industrial centres 
of northern Italy. Against this the German High Command 
may well set the even longer Allied communications if the 
battle is joined in the neck of the peninsula. But the poli- 
tical atmosphere behind the Ailies’ lines is likely to be all 
in their favour. It is likely that morale will prove the 
decisive factor in the complicated balance sheet of strategic 
possibilities. The choice of battleground is a very difficult 
one for both sides; it is by no means confined to the Italian 
mainland, and no confident forecast is within the power of 
the lay observer. 
* * * 


Italian Lull 


The reports coming from Italy of disorders and demon- 
strations have slackened, and for the moment the Badoglio 
regime seems to be executing a kind of balancing act 
between formally abolishing Fascism, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, maintaining the tacit support of the 
various elements—business, bureaucracy, the petite bour- 
geoisie, the landed interest—which gave Fascism their 
political allegiance. The crisis that brought about the 
Duce’s downfall can now be seen in better perspective. At 
that chaotic week-end in July, with Marsala and Palermo 
falling without a shot and bombs raining down on Rome, 
the decision must have been taken that Italy’s only hope 
was to come to terms with the Allies. No approach could 
be made with the Duce in power. He went—in the midst 
of the frantic popular acclamation of a people who took his 
departure for the signal of peace. Then no sweeping Allied 
advances followed. The Germans were still in Italy, and, 
if reports are to be believed, they took advantage of the 
confusion to strengthen their hold in the north. Thus the 
Badoglio Government now finds itself in the precarious 
position of having no bargaining points with which to con- 
clude an armistice, yet of hearing at its back the people’s 
rising clamour for peace. Short of fighting the Germans, 
the Italians cannot drive them out. The Allies are not 
likely to be interested in a formal surrender which leaves 
Germany to hold the Po Valley or the Ravenna line. It 
is likely that, in this situation, there will be no uncon- 
ditional surrender. The Allies must intensify their blows 
against the Catania line. To clear Sicily is the first objective. 
Whether an invasion of the Italian mainland will follow 
is a question in the first place of military expediency. But 
if there is to be an invasion, one thing is obvious. It must 
aim from the first at enlisting the support of the Italian 
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le, who have shown in Sicily by their co-operation, and 
wg by their lack of it, that they are wholeheartedly a 
peace. If the Allies, by political bungling, lose the suppor 
that would so gladly be given them, they will find ge 
selves faced with maintaining long and arduous lines © 
communication without Italian co-operation. If, on the 
contrary, they can win over the Italians, the Germans, 
wherever they hold a line, will be harassed by riots and 
revolts on the scale of the recent disturbances in Northern 
Italy. 


x * * 


Italy in the Commons 


What could stand in the way of so obvious a policy as 
that of mobilising Italian support for the Allied advance? 
One thing only—the fear of loosing an avalanche of revolu- 
tion. It might be possible, either by ysing Amgot to 
enforce an over-rigid discipline or by giving some sort of 
de facto recognition to the Badoglio régime after its 
capitulation, to become implicated in a widespread attempt 
to damp down popular enthusiasm in Italy, and to force 
underground the spontaneous uprisings which are bound 
to accompany the coming of peace. A major question of 
policy is involved here, and the Commons were therefore 
justified in debating the question even in face of the War 
Cabinet’s disinclination to allow the discussion—and despite 
Mr Bevan’s needlessly intemperate opening speech. 
The real point at issue is whether the Allies should welcome 
the support—sometimes violent support—of the Italians in 
liberating Italy. Or whether this clamour is the preliminary 
rumble of a violent social upheaval, and must in the 
interests of order—military and social—be firmly repressed. 
The House was divided on this issue, the more Conservative 
section supporting Mr Pickthorn’s claim 

that it is not proper to use a war, to use military occupation 

of territory, to try to alter social arrangements. 
Liberal and Left opinion took the opposite view that the 
danger facing the Allies was that they might use military 
occupation not to alter social arrangements, but, on the 
contrary, to prevent them from being altered by the people 
themselves. Mr Ivor Thomas asked 

that these forces shall be given a fair chance and that by some 


action by the present ruling forces in Italy we do not nip this 
revolution in the bud ; 


and offered as an alternative policy that 


there should be for some period a military occupation, during 
which the organs of democracy shall be allowed to function 
again. 
This is surely a wiser and safer approach than to try to 
throttle down popular passions under some quasi-Fascist 
dictatorship. The cleavage of opinion dividing the House 
was a real and profound one. It turns on the question: 
who are the Fascists? Mussolini and his lieutenants only, 


or also the social groups who supported him? Conservative - 


thinkers limit Fascism to the former category ; radical 
opinion—together with the mass of the Italian people— 
adopts the broader definition. Badoglio is acceptable judged 
by the former category, inacceptable according to the 
second. The divergence here is so sharp, and so fundamental 
for the future of Europe, that Mr Kenneth Lindsay was 
justified in calling for a general debate on the first prin- 
ciples of foreign policy. Meanwhile, it is surely essential 
to point out that it is an error to think of two extreme 
categories only—Fascists and Revolutionaries. There is the 
middle term of constitutional democracy. The Italian people 
want civil liberty. But one thing is certain. 
Suppress their energies, discredit liberal principles, show 
them democracy in alliance with the !eaders they have dis- 
avowed and they will inevitably turn to extremer forms. 
Those who wish to maintain the police state in the name 
of law and order are preparing the very revolution they 
fear the most. , 


* * * 


The Education Debate 


The White Paper on education has, 
had an oe reception, both inside and 
ment. As might have been expected, there was mo i 
Cussion in the Lords this week than in the re mail 
the provisions for Church schools, but there was no con- 
troversy, and the Archbishop’s three suggestions seem 
on on : — — it, very reasonable. In the 

: . ie cisagreement was expressed about the in- 
tention Jo abolish the Part III local education authorities 


on the whole, 
outside Parlia- 
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—those responsible for elementary education, which includ. 
non-county boroughs with a population of Over 10,000 in 
1901, and urban districts with a population of over 20,009 
at the same date. It is clear that some of these coungijs 
are going to resent the transfer of their functions to countie, 
and county boroughs, though there will be district com. 
mittees, to which the county authorities will delegate func. 
tions in respect of both primary and secondary education 
Regarding the reorganisation of LEAs. Mr Butler let fa); 
a welcome promise that the poorer authorities will be given 
additional financial assistance. But what came up most jn 
the debate was the lack of teachers for putting the plan into 
effect, even if the other obstacles are overcome. A higher 
school-leaving age, smaller classes, more, and more varied, 
secondary schools, young people’s colleges—to say nothing 
of an expansion in adult education, which is only sum- 
marily dealt with in the White Paper, and the large num- 
bers of teachers that the Colonial Secretary will want for 
his educational schemes in the colonies—all these wil] 
create a big demand for teachers who cannot be supplied 
overnight. The source from which they can be recruited 
is small, owing to the defects of the present educational 
system, and the only way to attract the intelligent and the 
ambitious—the sort of teacher needed to instil the “ sound 
learning ” of the Norwood Report—will be a drastic over- 
haul of the system of teachers’ pay. At present, though 
teachers begin on a living wage, they rise from it by depres- 
singly small amounts to a maximum which is far too low 
for the ambitious, and which they reach too late in life. 
This would mean additional expenditure over and above 
the £67.4 million increase estimated in the White Paper as 
the ultimate cost of the proposed reforms, but it will be 
necessary if the teachers are to be found. The final criticism 
expressed in the Commons debate was not so much 
a criticism as an attitude of mind—a certain scepticism 
was apparent throughout the debate that even this Educa- 
tion Act, when it becomes an Act, will share the fate of its 
predecessors. Mr Butler himself, in his broadcast on July 
30th, appealed to the country to support the Government in 
putting it into effect. It is not the people who need to be 
convinced of the need for reform—for a long time, realising 
that their own gravest defects, in peace and war alike, are 
due to educational deficiencies, they have been waiting 
impatiently for this plan. Now that it has appeared, their 
reply to Mr Butler is “ Go to it. Let education have recon- 
struction priority No. 1.” 


* * * 


The Mobilisation of Women 


Mr Bevin’s proposal to raise the age of registration ‘or 
women up to 50 was strongly criticised in the House 0 
Commons on Tuesday, and a motion of protest has been 
tabled by some 100 Members, mostly Conservatives, and 
among them many of those who welcome every opportunity 
of attacking the Minister of Labour. Many arguments against 
extending the age-limit were developed in the debate—the 
physical strain on elderly women ; the shortage of domestic 
help ; the break-up of family life ; and the fact that, on the 
Ministry’s own showing, no very substantial addition to the 
labour force can be expected from this source. All these 
fears are substantial and there is a considerable 
weight of public opinion behind them. But every 
ounce counts in this closing round of the war ; and, in any 
case, the effect of registration at these ages is as much 1 


ascertain that individuals cannot be spared from what they . 


are doing as it is to secure their release for other work. Mi 
McCorquodale, the Ministry’s Joint Parliamentary Sect¢- 
tary, assured the House that his department would proce¢? 
with great circumspection, and that the domestic respons!- 
bilitics of the older women, who would be regarded as im- 
mobile, would be carefully examined by the local hardship 
tribunals. He explained that this measure was necessat! 
in order to release younger and more mobile women for it 
dustry. The nation’s reserves of labour have now run dry. 
Each new essential task must draw its workers from met 
and women who are already doing necessary work at home 
or in other employment ; and it would be a poor end © 
the immense effort that has already been made if the find 
hurdles were to be refused. This is the last lap, and the 
prize, already in sight, is victory. The enemy is beiné 
dominated from the skies over every battlefield and hi 
own cities, and the massive output of aircraft that th! 
entails is now to have over-riding priority in labour. To th 


extent that the call-up of older women will release young’ | 
women for work in aircraft factories, it is a wartime neces | 
sity. Plainly, however, the Government should see that eve! © 
source of manpower, mobile or immobile, is fully combe? ~ 
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nefore it starts to recruit from either the lower or the upper 
age-limits (below 18 and above 45); and something more 
could still be done to increase the productivity of Jabour 
even further, by speeding up the training and upgrading of 
unskilled and semi-skilled women, and seeing that the rate 
for the job is generally applied as a rightful inducement. 


* x com 


Uncertain Alliance 


The appointment of a new Soviet Ambassador to 
London has been announced. M. Gusef, Soviet Minister to 
Canada, is to succeed M. Maisky, and although Anglo- 
Russian relations will benefit by M. Maisky’s expert know- 
ledge in Moscow, it is perhaps unfortunate that a less 
experienced Ambassador should represent Russia in London 
during a crucial period when many political problems. of 
first-class importance are bound to arise. At Washington, 
too, M. Litvinov’s absence in Moscow leaves much vital 
business in the hands of a Chargé d’Affaires. Unhappily, 
this diplomatic gap seems to reflect a continuing lack of 
full co-ordination in the policies of the three Great Powers. 
There is still no prospect of associating Russia with Amgot 
or with a joint statement of political purpose addressed to 
the occupied peoples. Similarly, the Free German Com- 
mittee in Moscow, while gaining more and more promi- 
nence on the Russian side, has not yet been linked up in 
any way with British and American propaganda to the 
Reich, And new evidence of faulty co-ordination is un- 
fortunately evident in the attack launched in the Russian 
press against the idea of an East European federation, 
which, in principle at least, the British Government has 
blessed. The Moscow periodical War and the Working 
Classes goes so far as to say bluntly 

Plans for the establishment of an Eastern European Federa- 

tion hostile to the Soviet Union can be built up, but only 
with the renunciation of friendship and _ collaboration 
between the USSR and the Allies in the post-war period as 
the point of departure—only if the renunciation of the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty be considered. 
Is it extraordinary that, with all this evidence of unco- 
ordinated policy-making, those who have put most hope in 
a concert of the Great Powers are beginning to wonder 
whether the tragic misunderstandings of 1939 may not be 
reappearing on the horizon? 


* * * 


Smuts’s Triumph 


The count of votes in the South African election was 
completed a week ago ; 610,000 people voted for the pro- 
war parties, 347,000 for the Opposition. General Smuts’s 
triumph is unmistakable. In the new Parliament, he will 
have 102 supporters, 89 of them from his own United 
party, against 43 members of Dr Malan’s Nationalist party. 
His majority which, before the election was 21, is now 67. 
There is no doubt that the Prime Minister’s patient skill 
in steering a Parliament and a country containing so large a 
proportion of opponents of the war and the British connec- 
tion has now been properly rewarded ; and, significantly, 
this vote of confidence came on the morrow of the Allied 
victory in Africa, which General Smuts has always re- 
garded as being crucial for the issue of the war. It would 
be entirely wrong, however, to suppose that the supporters 
of South African independence, aloofness and national 
Segregation have been disposed of for, say, a generation. 
This was a “ khaki” election; and, even so, more than 
one-third of the votes were cast against the Government. 
Moreover, Dr Malan, like General Smuts, achieved in this 
election what he set out to do. He had, he knew, no hope 
of victory. He set out, therefore, to reintegrate the Opposi- 
ton by killing the splinter parties which had flirted with 
Nazi ideas or which still pined forlornly for the late 
General Hertzog. In this he succeeded. The Opposition 
now consists entirely of Dr Malan’s supporters; and the 
Way 1s open for a straight fight at some future date, when 
General Smuts will have gone and his heterogeneous back- 
ing in the United Party, as well as in the Labour and 

ominion parties, may be seeking a new orientation. The 
effect of General Smuts’s victories in war and politics will 
last powerfully for a considerable time ; but it would be 
a rash prophet who attempted to forecast the course of 
South African politics when the issues will be those not of 
war but of peace—economic development, native policy, 
‘onstitutional reform, international obligations and all the 


wae of independent nationhood in a new and changing 
o/ r r 
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Unified Command 


Arrangements to unify the armed forces of France have 
been announced. General Giraud becomes Commander-in- 
Chief, and in so doing surrenders most of his political and 
civil powers. In future he will preside over the National 
Committee only when military matters are under discussion, 
and he is no longer co-President of the Committee of 
National Defence, which is to become a sort of Minister 
of War in commission. Apart from his immediate military 
duties, he will be responsible for representing France in all 
inter-Allied discussions on joint strategy, and for super- 
vising the distribution of armaments. The positions vacated 
by General Giraud have been taken over by General de 
Gaulle. He is now President of the National Committee in 
all non-military matters. Moreover, he is to be chairman 
of the Committee of National Defence, a position roughly 
equivalent to that of Minister of War. The end of the 
purely personal division of France’s armies between two 
generals can be warmly welcomed, and the subordination of 
General Giraud as Commander-in-Chief to a Committee 
which is anonymous and collective in its action is in keeping 
with sound French democratic practice. The only anomaly 
is General de Gaulle’s military rank. He now occupies a 
civilian post both as President of the National Committee 
and as Minister for War—the posts must be civilian, other- 
wise the whole point of subordinating General Giraud’s 
military authority to them disappears. It would be suitable, 
and at the same time reassuring, if General de Gaulle were 
now to give expression to the civilian and constitutional 
gga of the Algiers regime by abandoning his military 
title. 


* * * 


Recognition Delayed 


The National Committee whose policy-making affects 
the lives of millions of French subjects in the French 
Empire, as well as the future of a far from negligible French 
fighting force, still meets without the official recognition of 
its great Allies. When it is remembered how small an area 
of effective authority rests with any of the Allied Govern- 
ments in London, it is almost fantastic that the French, 
who want no more than a de facto recognition, should still 
lack this official clarification of their position. What is the 
reason for the delay? It can hardly be Mr Roosevelt’s objec- 
tion that 95 per cent of the French people are still under 
German control, because it would hold good for nearly al} 
the Allied Governments. The real objection lies deeper— 
it is concerned with the personality and policy of General 
de Gaulle. It is difficult to disentangle the muddle into 
which Allied policy has fallen on this point. The State 
Department has made itself the spearhead of criticism of 
General de Gaulle and by doing so has ranged liberal 
opinion solidly behind him. The State Department’s reputa- 
tion is such that its bitter attack on de Gaulle is 
regarded in most liberal quarters as an added 
recommendation for the General. But the real issue is 
not that the State Department prefers a “ Fascist” 
Darlan or a “Fascist” Giraud to a democratic de 
Gaulle. Only its clumsy handling of the situation has 
simplified the problem in this way. The truth is that 
many Frenchmen and many English people, including the 
highest authorities in the land, have come to make reser- 
vations abot General de Gaulle, not assuredly because he 
is too “Left,” but because they fear his ambition and the 
use he may make of Gaullisme inside France. Here, how- 
ever, the question at issue is not whether or not these 
doubts are justified. The problem before American and 
British diplomacy is much simpler: if the authorities believe 
that General de Gaulle has dangerous political ambitions, is 
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their policy towards the National Committee strengthening 
or weakening his separate personal position? Surely it 1s 
clear that the Allies’ failure to recognise the National Com- 
mittee, far from countering the dangers they rightly or 
wrongly see, can only serve to perpetuate them. So long 
as the National Committee is not recognised there can be 
no natural growth of its own anonymous collective authority 
and prestige. In an unofficial Committee, the civilian mem- 
bers are bound to lack status. Finally, the rankling sense of 
injustice left by non-recognition is creating a breach between 
France and its Allies from which Britain, not America, will 
suffer most. Two steps should be taken, and taken quickly, 
if this critical situation is not to degenerate into a really 
tragic feud. The Committee should be recognised ; at the 
same time, the military side of the French effort—which is, 
after all, the most important side—should be built up, partly 
by speeding on supplies to General Giraud’s armies, partly 
by giving a proper place to the French High Command 
in the Allied War Councils. This is particularly urgent 
now, when the theatre of war is moving—via France’s jackal 
enemy, Italy—towards the coasts of France. P 


x * * 


Damage at Ploesti 


On August Ist, American bombers carried out a mass 
low-level attack on Roumanian oil fields and refineries. 
Reports have since come in of very heavy damage to the 
most important oil refineries at Ploesti. The bombers made 
a round trip of 2,400 miles, which is in itself a remarkable 
achievement, although the bomb-load must have been ap- 
preciably lower than in raids made on Western Germany 
from this country. The pilots and crews were carefully 
trained on models before they were sent on their exploit, 
and no attempt was made to bomb the small oil wells. This 
first really big raid on this target—during which 20 bombers 
were lost over Ploesti and more on the way back—in- 
evitably raises the old problem of Germany’s oil supplies. 
Roumania’s oilfields are the biggest single source of oil for 
Germany. They produce more than one-third of the annual 
output of natural and synthetic oil in Axis Europe. Rough 
estimates based on statistics relating to 1940 and 1941 sug- 
gest that only a fraction of the crude oil output was exported 
to Germany and Italy. The refining was done on the spot, 
and the exportable surplus of refined products may have 
amounted to 3,000,000 tons, of which 2,000,000 probably 
went to Germany. Great efforts have been made recently to 
reduce Roumanian home consumption by utilising natural 
gas, which proves that Germany needs greater supplies 
from Roumania. These estimates show that the destruction 
of a large part of the refineries would deprive Germany of 
valuable supplies of refined oil products—as long as the 
refineries remained out of production. What proportion of 
Germany’s total supplies of refined oil products do the 
Roumanian supplies represent? If deductions are made for 
Roumania’s home consumption, and for its exports to other 
countries besides Germany, one can roughly estimate that 
Roumania’s exports to Germany amount to about one-fifth 
of Germany’s total supplies. If Roumanian refining capacity 
were completely destroyed by bombing, this figure—one- 
fifth—would be the loss suffered by Germany. 


* 


The destruction cannot have been complete and lasting ; 
but the damage done by the raid is not simply a 
question of the direct loss of oil products suffered by 
Germany. All kinds of subsidiary damage and inconvenience 
must be taken into account. For example, there is the strain 
on Germany’s resources entailed by the need to repair the 
damaged refineries, tanks and pipelines. For some time past 
Germany has been delivering considerable quantities of 
pipes to Roumania, and it may well be that new material 
will not be available at once. Of course, the Germans may 
then divert the crude oil to those of Roumania’s refineries 
which are not working at present—the reason for supposing 
that there is some unused refining capacity in Roumania 
is that recent regulations restricted the export of crude 
oil. Yet it is very unlikely that Roumania’s unused capacity 
would be sufficient ; and Germany would have to face the 
problem of finding tankers for shipping crude oil to re- 
fineries in Germany. Thus, given the direct loss in oil 
products together with the subsidiary inconvenience of 
repairs, transfers of oil to other refineries and strain on th 
transport system, the effectiveness of the Ploesti raid s 
considerable. The oil fields and refineries seem, from the 
reports and photographs, to be very severely damaged The 
problem now is to ensure that the raids can be r a t 4 
often enough to make the damage permanent. asin 
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Bombing Policy 


In ten days and nights a greater weight of bombs has 
been dropped on Hamburg than during all the raids op 
London in 1940 and 1941. The result has been fearful dis. 
ruption, with refugees streaming from the city, whole 
boroughs wiped out and presumably a standstill in Ham. 
burg’s factories and dockyards. Some neutral corte. 
spondents went so far as to speak of Hamburg as having 
ceased to exist “as an organised city.” This may be exag. 
gerated—the RAF has returned to the attack since the 
statement was made—and those who speak of “ unparalleled 
destruction ” should remember that neither the ferocity of 
the attack nor the devastation wrought are on a scale new 
to war. Stalingrad virtually “ceased to exist as an organised 
city,” and bombing cannot equal yet the damage done by 
bombing combined with artillery bombardment. Yet when 
all this is admitted, the attacks on Hamburg do mark a new 
and terrible stage in the intensification of aerial bombard- 
ment. The first successful and long-deliberated programme 
of annihilation from the air is being executed by Allied air- 
craft. The argument of military necessity is one which 
every sane person who wants to finish the war will accept 
wholeheartedly, if only for the lives of Allied soldiers and 
European civilians that would be saved should the war be 
brought abruptly to an end by this means. Bombing Ham- 
burg’s factories and docks obviously impedes the German 
war effort. The only convincing argument against this type 
of bombing would be to prove that the bombers could be 
better used elsewhere, or that the Allies’ labour force and 
raw materials could be better used on other types of weapon. 
On this point, it is impossible for the layman to have an 
opinion. But in some quarters—particularly, gloatingly and 
reprehensively, in some sections of the press—two new 
arguments are being brought up to justify the bombing. 
One is that mass destruction “will bring the war home to 
the German , people”; the other, that civilian morale will 
crack and bring about the disappearance a la Mussolini of 
the Nazi regime. This approach is in flat contradiction to 
any previous formulation of British bombing policy. It is 
an advocacy of terror bombing. It is an acceptance of un- 
limited warfare on non-combatants. Such an acceptance of 
the enemy’s “total” outlook must not come to be re- 
garded as the norm in this country. In air bombing, as in 
artillery bombardment, civilians must suffer when military 
targets are attacked, but to abandon the policy of attacking 
military targets only ‘is to declare war on non-combatants. 


* * * 


Economic Demobilisation 


At the Transport and General Workers’ Conference 
on Monday, Mr Bevin took the broad problem of demobili- 
sation as his theme. Too often, demobilisation is taken 
to mean simply the release of men from the fighting forces; 
in fact, it is the whole process of transition from war to 
peace economy, a process examined comprehensively, though 
in general terms, by a recent Report of the League of 
Nations’ Delegation on Economic Depressions. Mr Bevin’s 
Starting-point was that of the responsible politician: “we 
want to avoid the difficulties that arose at fhe end of the 
last war.” His emphasis was upon the need for equality 
between individual and individual or between group 
group in the process of change-over. There will be 4 
period of shortage after the war while stocks of goods are 
replenished and arrears of work are made up. The aim 
during this time, the Minister rightly contended, should be 
the same as during the war—to prevent “those who have 
time and money from getting the markets and pushing up 
the prices.” For the same reason “every step should be 
taken to keep purchasing power on the same level ;” infla- 
tion or deflation would alike be unfair and discriminatory. 
For the rest, Mr Bevin had little to say, except that the 
Government was studying all the problems involved. The 
Minister rather gave the impression that, in his view, the 
economic future is merely a matter of manipulation and 
arrangement—of collective bargaining, so to speak, not only 
yma employers and workpeople, but also between in- 

ustry and the Government and between one nation and 
antes He announced that it is comparatively easy to Pro- 
a all the goods required, and that the problem to be 
solved is one of distribution. Consequently, he had little 
= Say about the basic need for economic and technical 
2 ter for the output of the greatest possible quantity 
q goods Pg services per worker and per machine. He did 
—s at t this country must supply its markets abroad 
; Prices as would build up the goodwill of ou! 
trade for the future”; but he did not make as plain as tw? 
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of his colleagues, Mr Lyttelton and Mr Morrison, have re- 
cently done, that this process of selling cheap involves pro- 
ducing cheap, that is, with the least use of physical re- 
sources—and with the maximum degree of mobility and 
adjustment on the part of both labour and capital. 


x * * 


War and Peace 


Seldom are the proper objectives of post-war economic 
policy so well stated as in the League of Nations’ Report 
on the Transition from War to Peace Economy, referred to 
in the previous Note. The statement is worth quoting in 
full: 

(a) that the fullest possible use is made of the resources of 
production, human and material, of the skill and enterprise of 
the individual, of available scientific discoveries and inventions, 
so as to attain and maintain in all countries a stable economy 
and rising standards of living; ° 

(b) that, in so far as is possible, no man or woman able o 

= r 
willing to work should be unable to obtain employment for 
periods of time longer than is needed to transfer from one 
apenas to another or, when necessary, to acquire a new 
skill ; 

(c) that in the use of these productive resources, the pro- 
vision of goods and services to meet the essential physiological 
needs of all classes of the population in food, clothing, house 
room and medical care is a prime consideration ; 

_ (d) that society distribute, so far as possible, the risk to the 
individual resulting from interruption or reduction of earning 
power ; 

(e) that the liberty of each individual to choose his own 
occupation is respected and is promoted by equal educational 
opportunities ; 

(f) that the liberty of each country to share in the markets 
of the world, and thus to obtain access to the raw materials 
and manufactured goods bought and sold on those markets is 
promoted by the progressive removal of obstructions to trade ; 

(g) that the benefits of modern methods of production are 
made available to all peoples both by the progressive removal 
of obstructions to trade and by courageous international 
measures of reconstruction and development. 


The Report is not concerned, however, with these long- 
term aims. Its purpose is to discuss the period of 
transition between the end of the war and peacetime proper. 
Its main argument is the need to restore economic equili- 
brium—between’ pent-up demand and short supplies; 
between the distorted structure of wartime industry and 
peacetime requirements; between the distribution of wartime 
indebtedness and the make-up of peacetime trade. The value 
of the Report is twofold. First, it is written against the 
background of the long-term objectives already stated; that 
is, 1t never counsels the restoration of equilibrium, in any 
branch of economic activity, by deflationary or restrictive 
means; it repudiates the methods of the last post-war period. 
Secondly, it is based on the belief that a prosperous equi- 
librium can only be secured by the courage and enterprise 
of Governments and individuals alike in making prompt 
adjustments to changing requirements; by the scrapping of 
redundant wartime plant, if it proves inappropriate, instead 
. Seeking to protect and maintain it ; by the replacement 
of military by civilian demand, pari passu, according to a 
deliberate plan; by the blending of reconstruction with 
— in the devastated countries “to enable them to pro- 
smd = exchange what they produce and so feed and 
oe : sy ye 3; and by the restoration of multilateral 
meas “ e framework of financial flexibility and military 
sich y. Lo set these recommendations against the short- 
ighted policies of national sauve qui peut or the mystical 
sone of international economic magic that are so common 
8 Yr Is to understand the wide gap between wisdom 
“a sense—and the clear choice that the statesmen and 
Peoples will have to make when the war is over. 


* * * 
Holiday Traffic 


cee eee August Bank Holiday has come and gone, and 
won Pa cs im spite of the Government’s appeals, vast 
somes ve thronged the railway stations. This year the 
Frida hhc sr greatest, at least at the London termini, on the 
ao as y the Saturday they had lessened considerably. It 
we ”) — that the falling away after Friday was the 
would-be ¢ publicity given to the inconveniences which 
ray travellers would fave to endure. More probably 

of Friday’s travellers were starting their week or 
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The Role of Propaganda 
and Market Research 
in Post-War 


Overseas Trade 
* 


T is universally recognized that the rebuilding and 

expansion of Britain’s export trade after the war is a 

problem of paramount importance. Any planning to 
that end which can be initiated now without detracting from 
the war effort can therefore be regarded as in the national 
interest. 

The war has greatly stimulated a number of major 
developments in marketing technique, and it is apparent 
that these will play an equally significant role in the develop- 
ment of post-war world trade. Not only has propaganda, 
for example, become an indispensable weapon of war and 
international relations. Its new powers have not been lost 
upon industrialists, and it is to be expected that techniques 
almost unknown a decade ago will henceforth form an 
integral feature of export marketing 


New Methods 


Again, the new problems arising out of the special con- 
ditions of war have sponsored the evolution of new methods 
of market and economic research on the part of both govern- 
ments and private enterprise. 

A considerable, and in some cases a leading, part in the 
development of these new techniques of propaganda and 
methods of research has been played by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

Until the outbreak of war, we operated fully developed 
organizations in almost every important world market. 
Today, our organizations in Continental Europe, with the 
exception of Stockholm, are naturally dormant, and we 
cannot, of course, foresee what their position will be when 
peace is restored. But some of our personnel have escaped 
from France, the Low Countries, and the Balkans, and 
their knowledge and experience will assist in an intelligent 
and realistic interpretation of post-war developments in 
these areas. 


World-Wide Organization 
In the meantime, we have continued our operations, not 
only in Great Britain and the United States, but also in all 
the Dominions with the exception of New Zealand, as well 
as in India, Brazil, and the Argentine. 

At the moment, like every other concern, we are working 
with a greatly reduced staff and under considerable pressure. 
We are, however, still able to engage in reasonable corres- 
pondence and discussion, and some of our overseas offices 
are able to undertake limited research and planning. We 
shall be pleased to exchange views on post-war export 
problems. " 


J. Walter Thompson % 
Company Limited 
6 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
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fortnight of summer holiday on that day—always — 
day for this, since it allows the bonus of a Bank Holiday. 
In any case, the time has surely come for the Government 
to reconsider its attitude to the summer holiday question. 
Simply appealing to people to stay at home, without doing 
anything to enforce it, merely means, as it has meant in 
other instances of wartime appeals, that the hardship falls 
indiscriminately—the necessary traveller 1s penalised 
because there is no system of priority in the purchase of 
tickets and the grant of a seat ; and the resident in a holiday 
resort suffers from the sudden increase in the demand for 
food, which it is official policy to make no arrangements to 
meet. If people, in this fourth summer of war, feel the need 
for a change to the extent that they will put up with almost 
intolerable conditions in the way @ board and lodging to 
obtain it—and it should be remembered that “holidays at 
home” are nothing but extra work for the already over- 
worked housewife—then the Government should allow the 
extra trains to be run and the emergency food arrange- 
ments to be made. The extra fuel needed for the trains 
could be met by reducing the amount allocated for home 
consumption; in any case, extra trains were run 
after all, if the report that the GWR_ cancelled 
one west-bound train on Saturday because there were 
not enough passengers to justify it is true. If, on the 
other hand, the Government feels that the people do not 
need a change, or that the war effort cannot allow it, it 
should take steps to enforce its decision. The excuse that 
the administrative difficulties of a rationing system for 
travel, or a permit system, would be too great became out of 
date at least two years ago. 


* * * 


The Problem of Betterment 


The compensation-betterment problem tackled by the 
Uthwatt Committee—its recommendations on betterment 
were discussed in The Economist on November 28, 1942— 
has been examined afresh in a memorandum prepared by 
“ certain members ” of.the Chartered Surveyors’ 1924 Club. 
One of the objects of the memorandum is to eliminate the 
element of discrimination in the Uthwatt proposals. For 
non-built-up areas, it wifl be remembered, the Uthwatt 
Committee’s solution was the purchase of development 
rights on principles analagous to those applied to the 
nationalisation of coal-mining royalties. For built-up areas, it 
proposed a periodic levy of 75 per cent on increases in 
annual site values. Since all previous attempts to collect 
betterment, due to the action of central and local govern- 
ments, have failed because of the difficulty of segregating 
the causes of rises in values, the Committee proposed that 
the principle should be extended to all cases of betterment, 
except where the betterment is due to the owner’s own ex- 
penditure. Admittedly, a tax on betterment, irrespective of 
its cause, amounts to discrimination between investments 
in land and investments in other forms of property. More- 
over, the Uthwatt Committee’s scheme does not provide 
compensation for loss. Set against the wider interests of 
the community, the objection to the Committee’s scheme 
for built-up areas, which also underlines the proposal for 
the state’s acquisition of development rights in non-built-up 
areas, loses much of its force. Nevertheless, any scheme 
which proposes to eliminate the element of discrimination 
in the Uthwatt proposals deserves careful consideration, 
provided it dees not lose sight of the ultimate objective, 
that is the creation of the conditions for effective planning 


and development by the Government and by private 
enterprise. } 
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A New Scheme 


The solution of the compensation-betterment probdjem 
proposed by this group of chartered surveyors is, first, tha, 
betterment should only be secured for the community jf ; 
is due to rises in values resulting from planning provisions . 
secondly, that conipensation should be paid for worsenment 
but again only in so far as it is caused by falls in values re. 
sulting from planning provisions; and, thirdly, that th. 
principle should be national in scope, and cover all lang 
and buildings. The scheme rests on a system of five-yeq; 
plans. ~~ 


Planning authorities must be required to submit to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning schemes embracing 
all land (both developed and undeveloped) within a limite; 
period, so that all schemes may come into force together a; , 
fixed date. These should be framed to conform with th: 
central planning authority’s national plan, and should hays 
previously been the subject of a public inquiry... . Th, 
schemes would become final at the fixed date, but woul 
be subject to periodic review, new plans taking effect simy!- 
taneously every five years... . On the occasion of a quin- 
quennial plan, whenever the central planning authority wishe: 
to claim betterment they would give notice to the owne:. 
stating (a) their estimate of the value of the freehold in posses. 


sion at the date of the plan; (b) a similar estimate at th . 


date of the previous quinquennial plan ; and (c) the propo;- 
tion of the increase attributable to planning that they clair 
as betterment. 


Worsenment would be claimed on the same basis, and 
any dispute would be settled by an official arbitrator. There 
would be no periodic levy on betterment or compensation 
for worsenment; instead, lump sums would be awarded, 
but these would not be payable until the increase or |oss 
in value were realised. The scheme is ingenious, and its 


implications merit careful study in comparison with those ; 


of the Uthwatt proposals. But in view of past experience, 
any attempt at segregating the causes of betterment or 
worsenment is likely to meet with serious difficulties. What 
matters most at this stage is that there should be no further 
delay in the preparation of definite plans enabling the com- 
munity to dispose of the land in the communal interest 
Increasingly it is evident that the delays and complications 
inherent in any attempt to achieve this end other than 6; 
vesting the ownership of fand in the community make the 
thoroughgoing solution by progressive nationalisation 
despite its magnitude, appear the most logical and effective 
way out. 


Poor Man’s Valuer 


A new voluntary social service, which has come inv 
being since the war and because of it, is that of poor man’ 
valuer. It is still in its infancy, but it promises to be 3 
valuable addition to the other agencies for giving advice 
to persons without means, such as the poor man’s lawye!s 
and the Citizen’s Advice Bureaux. The Poor Man’s Value! 
Association for London recently published its second annual 
report, which tells of its activities in negotiating various 
claims for damage in 1942-43. It co-operates with th 
Citizen’s Advice Bureaux, to which the poor in need 0 
advice first seem to apply. The Bureaux are the usu? 
channels of introduction, but cases have also been sub 
mitted to the Association by the Army Legal Advice 
Bureaux, by local authorities and by at least one soca 
settlement. The Association’s membership consists of 458 
persons, some of whom are “attendance valuers,” wh° 
attend the weekly sessions, and some “advisory valuects | 
who deal with specially referred cases of exception? 
difficulty. Last year, most of the cases dealt with concerned 
the loss of private chattels, and “several very satisfactor 
settlements ”—in the words of the report—were achieved. 
Another matter brought to the attention of the Associatiot 
was the difficulty experienced by persons of small means 
arranging for additional repairs to damaged property by 
private builders after the so-called first-aid treatmet 
carried out by local authorities. The Association has refer 
the matter to the Ministry of Health, and urged that loc#! 
authorities should assume the responsibility for extend 
repairs in all such cases. In this it has the support of othe! 
bodies, such as the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, | 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom, and the Incorporated Society of Auctionett 
and Landed Property Agents. The work of the Association 


deserves high praise; it should be a model for similat 


activities on a national scale. — 
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Shortages in New England 


(From a Correspondent in Massachusetts) 


Boston, Fuly 19th 


EW ENGLAND, at the end of the transportation line 
N for gasoline, fuel oil and most staple foods, has felt 
war shortages more than most parts of the United States. 
The reaction in this region to the shortages, especially of 
gasoline and meat, and the exploitation of them by the 
Republican opposition to the Administration, may well 
prove determining in the alignment for the 1944 election. 
It is only in relation to the coming election that the 
onslaught in Congress and in the dominantly Republican 
Press against the domestic programme of the Administra- 
tion can be understood. This home-front revolt reached its 
climax in the effort to kill the subsidy programme for “ roll- 
ing back ” prices. 

New England is normally a centre of Republicanism, and 
its press is wholly Republican. Isolationism is less general 
than in the Mid-West, but Boston was an isolationist centre 
until Pearl Harbour, because of the preponderant Irish 
element, The region has reacted strongly to scarcities, parti- 
cujarly when it has been possible to claim “ discrimination ” 
against New England. This is almost always possible because 


of the transportation problem. Meat has been scarcer here ° 


than closer to the producing centres. In July, New England 
stores had only one-tenth the beef supply of the year before 
and less than half their normal quantity of all meats. The 
basic gasoline ration is cut to half that of the central part 
of the country because no oil pipe-lines serve the north- 
east sector. And the pinch in fuel oil has been felt most 
acutely here because of the harsh climate. Last winter was 
the most severe in many years, though actually the fuel 
problem was so handled that no suffering resulted. 

The various sporadic food shortages have caused 
inconvenience rather than hunger. But they are with- 
Out precedent in a country where very recently 
the central economic problem was surpluses. Both 
political and business opposition, natively so strong 
in New England, have exploited to the limit the 
resentment against shortages. The Administration, pre- 
occupied with the war, has done too little to explain them. 
The Office of Price Administration, responsible for enforce- 
ment of price ceilings and rationing, has become 
enormously unpopular and has become also a symbol of 
Federal “ encroachment” upon State and individual rights. 
Local police have often refused co-operation in enforcing 
gasoline restrictions. In Massachusetts, the State motor 
vehicle registrar has just refused to police the highways 
for violations of the Federal motor excise tax. 

The regional institution of the New England Governors 
Conference, meeting quarterly to consider problems of the 
area, has provided periodic opportunities to organise 
grievances, Five of the six governors are Republicans, and 
one of them, Mr Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, is 
an aspirant for the Republican nomination for President in 
1944. Their recent conferences have regularly drawn up bills 
of complaint to Washington against an alleged disproportion 
in the war burdens upon this region. Governor Saltonstall 
has conspicuously set up his own fuel and food adminis- 
'rator to “ see that Massachusetts gets her fair share” of 
criucal commodities. In ‘neighbouring New York State, 
sovernor Thomas E, Dewey, a more likely Presidential 
nominee, has created even more elaborate State bodies to 
deal With problems that are inevitably Federal in scope, 
and their chief product is criticism of the Federal adminis- 
a nee Out of the carefully nurtured disaffection with 

ederal handling of essential commodities, the Republicans 
ave shaped a campaign against Federal “domination” of 


— and Federal “interference” in State and local 


This has its ] 
‘oO carry 
Republi 


ocal implications. For it is a position calculated 
many Irish Democrats along with the normal 
can strength. Their attitude toward the powers of 


the Federal Government is essentially the attitude of their 
co-religionists of Quebec, whose disaffection with the 
Dominion Government on war issues is greater only in 
degree and in their greater numerical strength in Canada. 
The Irish were originally supporters of the Roosevelt 
Administration, following the big city political machines. 
But the New Deal has not slowed down its war programme 
to placate their prejudices—as, for instance, against employ- 
ment of women or any compulsions on employment. 


Consumer Politics 


The marked dissatisfaction with domestic policies in this 
region was dramatically manifest in the opposition to the 
subsidies programme of the Government, even though this 
is a region of consumers who are already benefiting from 
the “roll-back ” on meat and butter prices. The failure of 
the Administration to solidify consumer support for its 
subsidy programme, so well understood in Canada and 
Britain as essential for holding down living costs, nearly 
proved fatal in the last hours of Congress ; the programme 
was finally saved by a single vote in the Senate. The 
Administration had simply not bothered to educate the 
public on the issue. That consumers were thoroughly misled 
by the Opposition press and politicians into blaming 
Government price controls for the beef shortage was vividly 
demonstrated as soon as the Subsidies Bill passed. Beef 
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fortnight of summer holiday on that day—always a —_ 
day for this, since it allows the bonus of a Bank Holiday. 
In anv case, the time has surely come for the Government 
to reconsider its attitude to the summer holiday question. 
Simply appealing to people to stay at home, without doing 
anything to enforce it, merely means, as It has meant “4 
other instances of wartime appeals, that the hardship falls 
indiscriminately—the necessary traveller is penalised 
because there is no system of priority in the purchase of 
tickets and the grant of a seat ; and the resident in a holiday 
resort suffers from the sudden increase in the demand for 
food, which it is official policy to make no arrangements to 
meet. If people, in this fourth summer of war, feel the need 
for a change to the extent that they will put up with almost 
intolerable conditions in the way @! board and lodging to 
obtain it—and it should be remembered that “holidays at 
home” are nothing but extra work for the already over- 
worked housewife—then the Government should allow the 
extra trains to be run and the emergency food arrange- 
ments to be made. The extra fuel needed for the trains 
could be met by reducing the amount allocated for home 
consumption; in any case, extra trains were run 
after all, if the report that the GWR_ cancelled 
one west-bound train on Saturday because there were 
not enough passengers to justify it is true. If, on the 
other hand, the Government feels that the people do not 
need a change, or that the war effort cannot allow it, it 
should take steps to enforce its decision. The excuse that 
the administrative difficulties of a rationing system for 
travel, or a permit system, would be too great became out of 
date at least two years ago. 


* * * 


The Problem of Betterment 


The compensation-betterment problem tackled by the 
Uthwatt Committee—its recommendations on betterment 
were discussed in The Economist on November 28, 1942— 
has been examined afresh in a memorandum prepared by 
“ certain members ” of.the Chartered Surveyors’ 1924 Club. 
One of the objects of the memorandum is to eliminate the 
element of discrimination in the Uthwatt proposals. For 
non-built-up areas, it wifl be remembered, the Uthwatt 
Committee’s solution was the purchase of development 
rights on principles analagous to those applied to the 
nationalisation of coal-mining royalties. For built-up areas, it 
proposed a periodic levy of 75 per cent on increases in 
annual site values. Since all previous attempts to collect 
betterment, due to the action of central and local govern- 
ments, have failed because of the difficulty of segregating 
the causes of rises in values, the Committee proposed that 
the principle should be extended to all cases of betterment, 
except where the betterment is due to the owner’s own ex- 
penditure. Admittedly, a tax on betterment, irrespective of 
its cause, amounts to discrimination between investments 
in land and investments in other forms of property. More- 
over, the Uthwatt Committee’s scheme does not provide 
compensation for loss. Set against the wider interests of 
the community, the objection to the Committee’s scheme 
for built-up areas, which also underlines the proposal for 
the state’s acquisition of development rights in non-built-up 
areas, loses much of its force. Nevertheless, any scheme 
which proposes to eliminate the element of discrimination 
in the Uthwatt proposals deserves careful consideration, 
provided it does not lose sight of the ultimate objective, 
that is the creation of the conditions for effective planning 


and development by the Government and by private 
enterprise. ‘ 
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A New Scheme 


The solution of the compensation-betterment Problem 
proposed by this group of chartered surveyors is, first tha: 
betterment should only be secured for the community if it 
is due to rises in values resulting from planning Provisions . 
secondly, that comipensation should be paid for worsenmen; 
but again only in so far as it is caused by falls in values re. 
sulting from planning provisions; and, thirdly, that th. 
principle should be national in scope, and cover all lang 
and buildings. The scheme rests on a system of five-yey; 
plans. an 


Planning authorities must be required to submit to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning schemes embracing 
all land (both developed and undeveloped) within a limites 
period, so that all schemes may come into force together 2; , 
fixed date. These should be framed to conform with th: 
central planning authority’s national plan, and should hays 
previously been the subject of a public inquiry... . Th, 
schemes would become final at the fixed date, but woul: 
be subject to periodic review, new plans taking effect simu. 
taneously every five years... . On the occasion of a quin. 
quennial plan, whenever the central planning authority wished 
to claim betterment they would give notice to the owner, 
stating (@) their estimate of the value of the freehold in posses- 


sion at the date of the plan; (b) a similar estimate at the . 


date of the previous quinquennial plan ; and (c) the propo;- 
tion of the increase attributable to planning that they clair 
as betterment. 


Worsenment would be claimed on the same basis, and 
any dispute would be settled by an official arbitrator. There 
would be no periodic levy on betterment or compensation 
for worsenment; instead, lump sums would be awarded, 
but these would not be payable until the increase or |oss 


in value were realised. The scheme is ingenious, and its 4 
implications merit careful study in comparison with those © 


of the Uthwatt proposals. But in view of past experience, 
any attempt at segregating the causes of betterment o: 
worsenment is likely to meet with serious difficulties. What 
matters most at this stage is that there should be no further 
delay in the preparation of definite plans enabling the com- 
munity to dispose of the land in the communal interest 
Increasingly it is evident that the delays and complication: 
inherent in any attempt to achieve this end other than by 
vesting the ownership of fand in the community make the 
thoroughgoing solution by progressive nationalisation 
despite its magnitude, appear the most logical and effective 
way out. 


Poor Man’s Valuer 


A new voluntary social service, which has come int) 
being since the war and because of it, is that of poor man’ 
valuer. It is still in its infancy, but it promises to be i 
valuable addition to the other agencies for giving advice 
to persons without means, such as the poor man’s lawye!s 
and the Citizen’s Advice Bureaux. The Poor Man’s Value! 
Association for London recently published its second annual 
report, which tells of its activities in negotiating various 
claims for damage in 1942-43. It co-operates with the 
Citizen’s Advice Bureaux, to which the poor in need © 
advice first seem to apply. The Bureaux are the usu? 
channels of introduction, but cases have also been sub 
mitted to the Association by the Army Legal Advice 
Bureaux, by local authorities and by at least one socid 
settlement. The Association’s membership consists of 45 
persons, some of whom are “attendance valuers,” wh 
attend the weekly sessions, and some “advisory valucrs | 
who deal with specially referred cases of exception 
difficulty. Last year, most of the cases dealt with concerned 
the loss of private chattels, and “several very satisfactory 
settlements ”—in the words of the report—were achieved 
Another matter brought to the attention of the Association 
was the difficulty experienced by persons of small means 
arranging for additional repairs to damaged property bY 
private builders after the so-called first-aid treatmet! 
carried out by local authorities. The Association has refer 
the matter to the Ministry of Health, and urged that ! 
authorities should assume the responsibility for extend 
repairs in all such cases. In this it has the support of othe! 
bodies, such as the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, th 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom, and the Incorporated Society of Auctioneet 
and Landed Property Agents. The work of the Association 
deserves high praise; it should be a model for similat 
activities on a national scale. © 
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Shortages in New England 


(From a Correspondent in Massachusetts) 


Boston, Fuly 19th 


EW ENGLAND, at the end of the transportation line 
N for gasoline, fuel oil and most staple foods, has felt 
war shortages more than most parts of the United States. 
The reaction in this region to the shortages, especially of 
gasoline and meat, and the exploitation of them by the 
Republican opposition to the Administration, may well 
prove determining in the alignment for the 1944 election. 
It is only in relation to the coming election that the 
onslaught in Congress and in the dominantly Republican 
Press against the domestic programme of the Administra- 
tion can be understood. This home-front revolt reached its 
climax in the effort to kill the subsidy programme for “ roll- 
ing back ” prices. 

New England is normally a centre of Republicanism, and 
its press is wholly Republican. Isolationism is less general 
than in the Mid-West, but Boston was an isolationist centre 
until Pearl Harbour, because of the preponderant Irish 
element, The region has reacted strongly to scarcities, parti- 
cularly when it has been possible to claim “ discrimination ” 
against New England. This is almost always possible because 


of the transportation problem. Meat has been scarcer here ' 


than closer to the producing centres. In July, New England 
stores had only one-tenth the beef supply of the year before 
and less than half their normal quantity of all meats. The 
basic gasoline ration is cut to half that of the central part 
of the country because no oil pipe-lines serve the north- 
east sector. And the pinch in fuel oil has been felt most 
acutely here because of the harsh climate. Last winter was 
the most severe in many years, though actually the fuel 
problem was so handled that no suffering resulted. 

The various sporadic food shortages have caused 
inconvenience rather than hunger. But they are with- 
out precedent in a country where very recently 
the central economic problem was surpluses. Both 
political and business opposition, natively so strong 
in New England, have exploited to the limit the 
resentment against shortages. The Administration, pre- 
occupied with the war, has done too little to explain them. 
The Office of Price Administration, responsible for enforce- 
ment of price ceilings and rationing, has become 
enormously unpopular and has become also a symbol of 
Federal “ encroachment” upon State and individual rights. 
Local police have often refused co-operation in enforcing 
gasoline restrictions. In Massachusetts, the State motor 
vehicle registrar has just refused to police the highways 
for violations of the Federal motor excise tax. 

The regional institution of the New England Governors 
Conference, meeting quarterly to consider problems of the 
area, has provided periodic opportunities to organise 
grievances. Five of the six governors are Republicans, and 
one of them, Mr Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, is 
an aspirant for the Republican nomination for President in 
1944. Their recent conferences have regularly drawn up bills 
of complaint to Washington against an alleged disproportion 
in the war burdens upon this region. Governor Saltonstall 
has conspicuously set up his own fuel and food adminis- 
'rator to “ see that Massachusetts gets her fair share” of 
critical commodities. In neighbouring New York State, 
sovernor Thomas E. Dewey, a more likely Presidential 
nominee, has created even more elaborate State bodies to 
deal With problems that are inevitably Federal in scope, 
and their chief product is criticism of the Federal adminis- 
mn, Out of the carefully nurtured disaffection with 

ederal handling of essential commodities, the Republicans 
ave shaped a campaign against Federal “domination ” of 


Be tates and Federal “interference” in State and local 
8. 


This has its ] 
to ca 
Republica 


ocal implications. For it is a position calculated 
many Irish Democrats along with the normal 
N strength. Their attitude toward the powers of 


the Federal Government is essentially the attitude of their 
co-religionists of Quebec, whose disaffection with the 
Dominion Government on war issues is greater only in 
degree and in their greater numerical strength in Canada. 
The Irish were originally supporters of the Roosevelt 
Administration, following the big city political machines. 
But the New Deal has not slowed down its war programme 
to placate their prejudices—as, for instance, against employ- 
ment of women or any compulsions on employment. 


Consumer Politics 


The marked dissatisfaction with domestic policies in this 
region was dramatically manifest in the opposition to the 
subsidies programme of the Government, even though this 
is a region of consumers who are already benefiting from 
the “roll-back ” on meat and butter prices. The failure of 
the Administration to solidify consumer support for its 
subsidy programme, so well understood in Canada and 
Britain as essential for holding down living costs, nearly 
proved fatal in the last hours of Congress ; the programme 
was finally saved by a single vote in the Senate. The 
Administration had simply not bothered to educate the 
public on the issue. That consumers were thoroughly misled 
by the Opposition press and politicians into blaming 
Government price controls for the beef shortage was vividly 
demonstrated as soon as the Subsidies Bill passed. Beef 
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cattle immediately began appearing in the starved stock 
markets. The strike of cattle interests had clearly been 
politically motivated to defeat the subsidies. The powerful 
farm bloc which has benefited so vastly from farm subsidies 
for a decade aligned itself with affiliated business interests, 
partly in furtherance of conservative resistance to further 
Government regulation of prices and partly as a slap at 
labour. By delaying the introduction of subsidies until Mr 
John L. Lewis had made a sharp issue of rising food costs 
in the coal strike, the Administration made its subsidy pro- 
gramme a target for all anti-labour elements. 

The Administration, which began ten years ago as a 
Farmer-Labour Government, has now lost the support Ol 
the dominant farm groups that are most effective in politics. 
For the 1944 election, it will be thrown back upon the 
support of labour, unless it can consolidate unorganised 
consumer interest on its side. The subsidies programme, if 
successful in holding back living costs, should make a most 
practical appeal to consumers. But the problem of reaching 
them, against the screen of a generally hostile press, will 
take more care than the Administration has been giving 
to the home front. i. 

The crucial importance of winning consumers to the 
Administration Jies in the effect upon all post-war policy 
of reactionary elements if they should be in control] in 
Washington after 1944. And the weaker the hold of the 
Administration, the greater chance the reactionaries will 
have to name their own kind of candidate for the 
Republican nomination. These elements have gained new 
strength in recent months because of the unpopularity and 
frequent ineptitude of domestic administration, especially 
where it touches the citizen most closely, through food, fuel 
and gasoline controls. New Englanders seethe with resent- 
ment in this vacation season that they are not allowed to 
take their automobiles on vacation trips, even though they 
have saved their gasoline coupons for this purpose. When 
shortages accompany the introduction of Goverfiment 
controls it is too easy for irritated consumers to accept 
the criticism that the shortages are artificially induced by 
“interference with the law of supply and demand.” This 
fits perfectly the campaign of business against Government 
regulation of any kind at any point. 

New England, where shortages have been most severely 
felt, has proved ripe for such incitement. The Adminis- 
tration failed utterly to explain to consumers the fact that 
it was subsidising the added cost of hauling coal, oil and 
gasoline by rail after the submarine cut off tanker and 
barge shipments, and was diverting thousands of rail cars 
from other areas to ensure a safe supply for the east coast. 

The continued success of military operations will not 
placate the critics of the Administration on the score of its 
domestic programme. The fate of the Roosevelt Admini- 
stration in 1944 will probably be determined by the extent 
to which it can win back consumer confidence in its 
handling of the domestic economy this winter. 


American Notes 


Pie on the Cuff 


The campaign for 1944 appears to have begun with 
the heat which it is anticipated will be its outstanding 
characteristic. Mr Wallace’s Detroit address, and Mr 
Roosevelt’s adroit references in his recent speech to his plans 
for the protection of demobilised members of the Forces, 
have already drawn the Republicans. There is no assurance 
that Roosevelt and Wallace will again be running-mates ; 
indeed it seems unlikely. But to Mr Landon they both re- 
present a policy of “pie on the cuff,” which roughly trans- 


lated means jam on credit—to-morrow. This phrase 
of the Kansan stylist stands out, though through 
no great merit of its own, from the wail of 


vituperation with which the Opposition greeted Mr 
Roosevelt’s | announcement that the least the Forces 
could expect, on demobilisation, was mustering-out 
Pay to cover a reasonable period between discharge and 
the finding of a new job; unemployment insurance ; an 
opportunity for further education or training at Govern- 
ment expense ; credit under the social security laws for the 
period of their service ; sufficient pensions for the disabled; 
and improved provision for hospital and medical 
care. This evidence of the President’s renewed interest in 
domestic affairs has been rather wildly interpreted by the 
Opposition as a “ fourth-term bid.” Mr Landon’s broadcast 
was aimed primarily at the Wallace plan for a fuller demo- 
cracy, and at his condemnation of scarcity economics and 
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“ American Fascists,” a plea which received less than its 
due in Mr Landon’s characterisation of it as “a preview of 
an arbitrary bureaucracy under the New Deal gone i 
seed . . . resulting in Nazism or Fascism.” There was much 
good sense as well as picturesque phraseology in what M; 
Wallace had to say about the slaughter of baby pig iron 
which accompanied, but received so much less notice, than 
the slaughter of baby pigs in 1933. Unless the Republican 
party can produce a more constructive response than 
squeals of rage it will prove itself bankrupt of ideas, 


* * * 


Super -State 

Despite the unpopularity of the State Department with 
certain groups of American opinion, recent signs have 
pointed to the growing absorption by Secretary Hull’s 
department of many independent Government agencies act- 
ing in the foreign field. There has now been 
established in the Department, at the President's 
direction, a new Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
ordination, “to assist the operations of American civilian 
agencies in areas liberated from enemy control.” (Co. 
ordination of the activities of agencies like Lend-Lease, 
Foreign Relief, the new Office of Economic Warfare, and 
the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments will be achieved 
by OFEC—through two inter-departmental committees, of 
which the State Department’s Mr Dean Acheson will be 
chairman, and through Area Directors, named by Secretary 
Hull, who will provide direction and co-ordination to the 
economic agencies in their respective areas. The individual 
agencies will continue to conduct their own affairs in 
liberated territory, but their policy and contacts will be 
under the single control of the State Department. A more 
sensational development in the affairs of the Office of War 
Information suggests that the time may not be far off 
when that organisation’s foreign branch may be _ brought 
under the watchful eye of Secretary Hull. Foreign broad- 
casts by OWI at the time of Mussolini’s resignation have 
caused an outburst of indignation on all sides. The Presi- 
dent’s public rebuke makes it unlikely that he will go to 
great lengths to protect OWI from demands for a shake- 
up ; and it is probable that OWI’s foreign service may be 
subjected to day-by-day scrutiny by the State Department, 
which may argue, with some justification, that irresponsible 
foreign broadcasts imperil its conduct of foreign affairs. 


* * * 


The Cost of War 


The President’s interim Budget summary, issued last 
week, brings up to date the basic figures of the cost of the 
war—and of the potential inflation. More detailed estimates. 
both of expenditures and receipts, for the year ended June. 
1944, than were possible last January, show that total 
Federal expenditures will reach $106,000 million in the 
coming fiscal half-year, excluding debt retirement and trust 
fund disbursements, with receipts, under present tax legis- 
lation, at only $38,000 million. Total commitments for the 
war programme since July, 1940, amount to $344,000 
million, although so far only $110,000 million were actually 


_ spent up to June 30th; and Congress has authorised 


another $98,000 million for the coming fiscal year. The 
public debt, which, excluding the obligations of Govern- 
ment corporations, stood at $137,000 million on June 2oth. 
is expected to reach $206,000 million by June 30, 1944- 
Such expenditures represent, as the President pointed out 
last January, a national effort of gigantic magnitude. But 
he was at even greater pains last week to point out that. 
without appropriate action by Congress, they might have 
a disastrously disruptive effect upon the home front. His 
warning took two forms. These gigantic estimates them- 
selves, he said, might prove too small if wages rise or the 
cost of living is not stabilised, for they are based on current 
pay and allowances to the Armed Forces and current wage 
and price levels. In his conclusion, he pointed out that 
with individual incomes of about $1 §0,000 million in fiscal 
1944—over twice what they were in fiscal 1940—and with 
declining stocks and pretation of civilian goods, price and 
wage controls would break down unless they were sup- 
ported by the “truly stiff” programme of additional taxes 
and savings, recommended last January. This called on 
Congress to produce $16,000 million of additional revenue. 
Congress, however, at least before its recess, appeared con- 
vinced that taxes Have been pushed as high as is politically 
feasible, and unless its contact with the grass roots produces 
a change of heart, Mr Roosevelt’s arguments are likely t© 
be remembered, not as a prelude to action, but merely 4s 
one more signpost on the road to inflation. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Adjustments 


in Hungary 


(By a Correspondent) 


MONG the countries dominated by the Axis, Hungary 
A has been particularly susceptible to political trends in 
Italy. The reaction to the fall of Mussolini seems to have 
been profound. In spite of the great influence exerted by 
Germany as well as by Italy, there emerged no totalitarian 
party in Hungary strong enough to suppress the activities 
of other parties. Political differences are still aired, and 
changes in Government and Ministers have been frequent, 
with a consequent lack of clear direction and powers in 
Hungary’s war economy. There is no doubt that Germany’s 
demands for military support overtaxed the country’s 
strength. The war effort was hampered by the predomi- 
nantly agricultural character of the country. Hungary’s first 
Five Year Plan, which aimed at greater industrialisation 
mainly for the sake of rearmament, came to an end in June, 
1943. During the five years from June, 1938, to June, 1943, 
the number of industrial workers increased by almost 100 
per ceat. Wartime necessities quickened the pace of indus- 
trialisation without allowing adequate provision for the 
reform of Hungary’s agriculture. 


During the spring of 1943, it became apparent that Hun- 
gary’s economic situation needed adjusting if a serious 
deterioration were to be prevented. The first concession was 
the return of the remnants of the army that had fought in 
Russia, Yet, after a short time, there was talk about organi- 
sing and equipping a new army, and it may be assumed 
that this demanded a drastic overhaul of the war effort. 
Ever since the beginning of the war, there had been only 
piecemeal regulations, apart from the general concerted 
drive against Jews—in agriculture, industry and trade. 

During the application of the Five Year Plan, and par- 
ucularly under war conditions, Hungary’s economy de- 
veloped considerable discrepancies, which found their ex- 
pression in the growing shortage of agricultural workers, 
in rising prices and in widespread black market activities. 
Unemployment virtually disappeared, but the standard of 
living declined at the same time. 


Against this background, the different parties in the semi- 
parliamentary regime were vocal in discussing all kinds of re- 
torm. The prorogation of Parliament for an unspecified time 
at the beginning of May was due to the need to establish 
4 unified political and economic command. The parties, 
however, retained their restricted treedom, and the dis- 
cussion about economic reforms continued. 


The Government has now made an attempt to reorganise 
the control of the country’s economy. A comprehensive 
system of decrees, regulating production, requisitioning, 
distribution, prices and wages, came into force on July Ist. 
It is, in effect, an attempt to organise a totalitarian economy 
centrally directed by a War Technical Committee. Szasz, 
the Minister for Supply, explained that the “ steering of 
the economy ” should not be considered merely as a war- 
time necessity, but as a permanent principle of economic 
Policy. General economic policy thus shows a very strong 
German influence. The basis of this policy is the com- 
Pulsory delivery of agricultural products by a system of 
fixed quotas. Insufficient deliveries were obviously the main 
cause of the black market. As compensation for the intro- 
uction of compulsory deliveries, agriculture was allowed 
an increase in wheat prices amounting to 33} per cent. For 

Tee years there had been no change in wheat prices, 
pry are at present exactly 100 per cent above the price 
all a 1939. Similar increases have been decreed for 
shee al agricultural products, with the result that new 
~ _to be fixed for other commodities. The most 

portant increases are as follows: 


Percentage 
Increases 
Niobe Mh eB PENS ost es 28 
NE cea ice ecg, 25 
Meat TE ea 20-40 
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‘These changes have been called the final measures im the 
recapture, for the duration of the wer, of the harmony in 
the price system, and they led to a general increase in 
wages. The wages of workers in the munition industry can 
be increased by 30 per cent. The money wages of agricul- 
tural workers were also raised by 30 per cent, and similar 
rises wre granted to all other categories of wage and 
salary earners. It seems that these changes have been fixed 
arbitrarily, because it is impossible to obtain a clear picture 
of the price level in the country. Black market prices may 
have given some guidance as well as the official price in- 
dices. During 1938-39, the prices indices remained rela- 
tively stable, but have risen as follows under war condi- 
tions: 


(1929 = 100) 

Wholesale Index Cost of 
End of Year Total Agriculture Industry Living 
U2: ae 85 -0 72-1 92-6 87 -0 
1 re 89 -2 77 °8 96 -0 87-1 
(Le 108 -:7 108 +1 108 -7 100-1 
i. eee 137 -4 129 -4 139 -6 120 -7 
a 159 -2 151-8 167-0 131-2 ° 


By April, 1943, the wholesale price index had reached 
167.6 and the cost of living index 156.9. The new prices will 
probably bring the index to roughly 200, that is, an increase 
amounting to more than 100 per cent since the beginning 
of the war. It will be seen from the table that the main 
problem has been the so-called price-scissors between 
agricultural and industrial products. In 1940, agricul- 
tural prices advanced to such an extent that the difference 
diminished considerably, but the scissors opened again, and 
now another attempt is being made to close them. There 
is no doubt that the former programme of industrialisation, 
which aimed at the expansion of heavy industries, and war 
conditions, leading to a steady decline in the supply of in- 
dustrial articles, will soon destroy the new and arbitrary 
price harmony. 


Decline in Real Wages 


According to the index, wages have kept pace with the - 
increasing cost of living, and it is estimated that, since the 
beginning of the war, wages have increased on an average 
by 60 per cent. Even official sources, however, admit that 
real wages are appreciably lower. This is the result not only 
of smaller agricultural supplies, because of a series of bad 
harvests, but also of the inefficient rationing system. Workers 
in big towns have been told that the increase in the price of 
bread is really to their advantage because it allows a bigger 
bread ration—seven ounces per day, against only 5.6 ounces 
before July. This, it is stated, will put an end to the need 
to buy additional foodstuffs in the black market. 

The so-called reforms do not end with simple price and 
wage increases. It is the admitted aim of the greater 
increase in prices to prevent the accumulation of excess 
purchasing power, and it is bluntly stated, after a long 
period of steadily declining real wages, that further sacri- 
fices are necessary. At the same time, taxes and excise 
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” OF FUEL & POWER 


SPEAKS TO FACTORY 
MANAGEMENTS 


“ New battle fronts mean 
new fuel consumers. We must make 
even greater economies in the next 
twelve months. Industry’s contri- 
bution may well prove decisive 
because Industry can make the 


biggest savings.” 
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** Considerable economies, in 
most cases at least 10 per cent., 
will follow the appointment 
of a Fuel Officer directly 
responsible for fuel control. 


Increased output will also 
follow.”—Report of Iron and 
Steel Conference. 


TB® V4ANAGER, THE TECH- 
NICIAN and THE OPERATIVE 
are the three partners in the 
industrial machine. Each 
is essential to its operation. 
But the Manager is the 
driving force; the others 
cannot act without him. It 
is he who must start the 
industrial machine moving. 
If you have any part in the 
management of an industrial 
enterprise, your duty is clear. 
You must secure the maxi- 
mum fuel economy by 


* instituting a fuel watcher 
system. 








* overhauling the use of 
fuel in your works. 


* asking for the help of 
the Ministry’s experts. 
* arranging for your en- 
gineers and operatives 
to attend the Ministry’s 
lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 
Write to the Secretary of 
the Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mittee in your Region for 
technical information, for 
details of fuel courses, or 
to arrange for the inspection 
of your works by an expert. 
All these services are free. 





The Ministry’s Regional Offices are at:— 
GLASGOW - NEWCASTLE - MANCHESTER - LEEDS - BIRMINGHAM 


NOTTINGHAM - CAMBRIDGE - CARDIFF - BRISTOL 
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duties have been. considerably raised, and in addition 1 
a rise in passenger rates, the railways have advanced freight 
rates by 25 per cent. All this is done with the declared 
purpose of preventing inflation. The actual situation jg 
however, so confused that at the same time official sources 
explain that this decreed reduction in the “value of 
money” will lead to a return into circulation of hidden 
capital and hoarded banknotes. It would be more appro- 
priate to say that prices are entirely arbitrary withoyr 
regard to the cost of production. If _the economy were 
organised effectively, if the administration were able to en. 
force these arbitrary prices, then economic activities could 
be maintained for some time. Actual conditions are, how. 
ever, very different. The official price level has been moved 
nearer the prices of the black market. The greater restric. 
tions placed on political activities consequently led recently 
to the interesting phenomenon of the political parties, par- 
ticularly the party of the small holders in agriculture, trying 
to organise the peasants by rival co-operatives. The Govern. 
ment, on the other hand, is forced to assume direct control 
of the harvest as well as the threshing of the grain in order 
to ensure a minimum supply for the towns. 


Labour Policy in Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


UNTIL the end of 1940, the Palestine Government’s relations 
with employers and workers were somewhat haphazard and 
were generally confined to the particular departments which 
had business contracts with industrial concerns or em- 
ployed labour on a considerable scale. Labour legislation 
was limited to the provisions in respect of compensation for 
industrial accidents, the employment of women and 
children, the fencing of machinery and sanitation in work 
places ; but these laws were enforced rather indifferently, 
so that real protection to workers was afforded only by their 
own organisations. The spectacular development of trade 
unions in the Jewish community has resulted in the 
building up of an important system of relations, whether 
between workers and employers or workers and workers, 
which, for all its lack of legal sanction, has acquired great 
force by usage and tradition. At the same time, Arab labour 
failed to organise, being still for the most part recruited 
from the fellaheen in search of subsidiary sources of income. 
Wages of Arab workers consequently remained compara- 
tively low and their working conditions primitive. Neverthe- 
less, it was the Arab standard that was accepted by the 
Government as a basis for wages in public works. And 
picketing was made an offence in conflicts between workers 
of different nationality. 

With the expansion of local industrial activity in recent 
years, labour matters increased in importance, and a more 
active policy became necessary for the maintenance of the 
war effort. The number of industrial accidents increased 
rapidly ; labour disputes grew in importance from year to 
year—the man-days lost through them in 1942 were ten 
times greater than in 1938; the large demand for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers called for the intensification of 
vocational training ; and Arab industrial labour became 4 
social factor which could no longer be overlooked. A labour 
adviser was consequently appointed in 1941, and in the 
following year a special Labour Department was established, 
whose primary function is to be “ the introduction of regular 
and systematic inspection of all workplaces with a view 10 
establishing healthy and decent conditions and to reducing 
accidents to a minimum.” A former trade union secretary 
was sent from England “to assist Arab labour groups ' 
organise themselves into properly constituted associations. 
Under a scheme sponsored by the Labour Commission¢t, 
some hundreds of workers are being trained for industrial 
jobs. Moreover, by the Trades Disputes Order, official 
machinery for negotiation and arbitration was established, 
and stoppage of work was disallowed whenever the Gover: 
ment intervened. 

From the 150 labour disputes (with 11,800 workers 10 
volved) recorded in 1942, the first year in which the Order 
was in force, the Government intervened in 47 cases (W! 
3,110 workers involved). Of these, 28 were illegal under the 
provisions of the Order, and a few prosecutions took place. 
Fourteen disputes were passed to the Arbitration Board, 
while the rest were settled By direct negotiation or by 102 
official arbitration. In most cases, a compromise settlement 
was reached, and there are indications that Government 
intervention is now serving as a brake on trade umions 
demands ; at the last convention, the council of the Hist® 
druth (General Federation of Jewish Labour) decided © 
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prolong its co-operation with the Government scheme for 
another trial period, There are, however, signs of growing 
opposition ; and particular resentment is felt against the 
“freezing ” of labour, engaged jn essential departments and 
plants, which was introduced by the Government in recent 
months. 


Wage Demands 


Among the causes of labour disputes during the war 
years, demands for higher wages and like matters have pre- 
dominated. This is small wonder in view of the continuous 
rise in the cost of living, which, as measured by the Jewish 
Agency’s Index, reached 220 in March this year (August, 
1939 = 100). Already in December, 1940, when the cost of 
living index was at 130, an agreement was signed between 
the Palestine Manufacturers Association and the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour, providing for an allowance of 
20 per cent (in some industries 15 per cent) on all “ basic” 
wages up to £P16 per month. With the subsequent further 
rise in prices, these allowances were also increased up to 
4s per cent in January, 1942, when the index was at 175. 
Then, however, the War Supply Board, concerned at the 
effect of these rises in wages on the cost of living and the 
cost of manufacture, set up a committee to examine the 
question. As a result of this investigation, it was agreed that 
the allowance should be equal to 80 per cent of the fise in 
the cost of living index, and that the “ basic” wage should 
be lowered to £P8.5. 

This new system was evidently framed to favour the 
lower-paid workers,. that is, the unskilled and the Arab 
workers, and by its tendency to equalise the rates of wages 
it tends to discourage the higher-paid artisans as well as the 
workers paid at piece rates. It has been calculated that, at 
the present price level, the loss in real wages is about I1 per 
cent for an employee receiving ¢P8.5 per month, but about 
31 per cent for one receiving £P16, and the difference tends 
to increase with every further rise in prices. The dis- 
crimination is still greater for the civil employees of the 
Army, numbering about 50,000, and for the civil servants ; 
both classes are subject to different schemes, in which the 
maximum amount of allowance is calculated not to exceed 
£P4-5 per month. The inroads into living standards which 
have been forced upon Government servants are indeed far 
too severe. 

In view of the widespread dissatisfaction, another Wages 
Committee was appointed by the High Commissioner. 
Though a statement was published by the chairman of the 
War Supply Board, pointing out the dangers of further 
rises in wages and the threat to the future of industry in 
Palestine, the Committee’s recommendations include some 
concessions to the workers’ demands. They propose to 
increase the rate of the cost of living allowances on the 

basic” £P8.5 per month (340 mils per diem) to 90 per 
cent of the rise in the index, and to add an allowance, at the 
rate of 40 per cent of the rise in the index, to wages from 
£P8.5 to £P10.5 per month (320-420 mils per diem). An 
alternative scheme of allowances on a family basis is recom- 
mended for civil servants, which provides, at the present 
Price level, for a maximum allowance of about £P9-10 per 
month. The introduction of the new scheme in the Jewish 
industry will entail an increase of 13 per cent in the wage 
bill, but the Committee’s report urges the Government to 
take “ drastic action of some sort” to stop and to reverse 
the coritinued rise in prices. Meanwhile, however, both 

overnment Officers and civil employees of the Army are 
urging that the new allowances schemes should be put into 
effect and the rise of commodity prices continues unabated. 


Foreign Companies in 
Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
Fune 30th 


ALTHOUGH no new official statement has appeared about the 
nationalisation of those foreign companies in Portugal en- 
_ in the supply of public services, or which might, 
re er determined circumstances, affect the security of 
wie State, there is reason to believe that this compli- 
cated matter has been, unofficially, set aside until 
vom ore., Convenient season. It is pointed out in 
eeamercial and industrial circles in Portugal that, 
saa p. the urgent necessity for such legislation were 
draft’ Many of the conditions laid down in the finished 

tas passed could not be put into practice without 
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serious harm to the very object the measure was designed 
to protect, namely, the regular functioning of vital public 
services in times of emergency or unpredictable difficulties. 
The tasks confronting the Portuguese Government at this 
present moment are many, complex, and, in a sense, deli- 
cate. Rationing, though not actually in force, is being 
systematically studied. It will be no easy matter to gather 
the data necessary to the imposition of a system at once 
effective in controlling stocks and equitable as regards their 
distribution irrespective of classes. Thus while the nationali- 
sation scheme may have been launched with the very best 
intentions, many Portuguese business men feel that the 
time was ill-chosen and now applaud the obvious intention 
of the authorities to let sleeping dogs lie. 


Post-War Currency 


Discussion of the British and American currency plans 
has been followed intently by Portuguese economists. A 
recent article in the fornal do Comercio emphasised the 
importance of many points in both the Keynes and the 
White proposals which impinge directly upon Portuguese 
conditions, particularly regarding the linking of foreign ex- 
change and export prices. Until two years ago, Portugal’s 
trade showed a debit balance ; the country is the first to 
admit that the switch-over to a substantial credit is but 
temporary and due to an abnormal demand for certain ex- 
port items formerly of little account in the year’s balance 
sheet. Nor will the credit balance last very long should such 
items return to their pre-war valuation. 

All the staple exports of Portugal are in a sense “cheap ” 
goods. For, in normal times, wolfram and tin are negligible 
in value, while cork, sardines, and olive oil fluctuate con- 
siderably both as regards price and world demand. It has 
been suggested that emigration, fostered with due regard 
for both the present and future welfare of individuals and 
families, would in course of time establish a slowly expand- 
ing stream of invisible exports. But that is a long-term aid 
to the solution of what threatens to be a somewhat knotty 
problem. The present government has consistently lived 
within its income for seventeen years. Will that task be 
as easy when receipts are showing a sharp decline, whereas 
the cost of living is still near peak figures, which are at the 
very least 50 per cent above those ruling in the years before 
the world war began? 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Lite Assurance 


i ami White Papers of major importance to life assurance 
were published last year. One—the Kennet Report on 
manpower—dealt with its wartime organisation; and the 
other—the Beveridge Report on the social services—raised 
far-reaching post-war issues. On ordinary life insurance 
the Kennet committee expressed the view that, while it was 
desirable to maintain facilities for taking out life policies, 
there did not appear to be any need for special stimuli by 
advertisement and salesmanship; it recommended the 
elimination of staff engaged wholly or for a substanual part 
of their time in the quest for new business. A similar 
recommendation was made for industrial assurance, but the 
implications in this case were less severe, because the indus- 
trial offices (subject to certain measures for economising 
manpower and to restrictions on the right to engage new 
labour) are allowed to maintain substantial staffs of outdoor 
collectors, who are of course available, incidentally, for 
getting new busiress. This difference in treatment is largely 
inherent in the nature of the two businesses, but involves a 
measure of discrimination which may well influence some- 
what the distribution of new business between the two 
groups of offices. 

Apart from the proposal to nationalise industrial assur- 
ance, which Sir William Beveridge made optional, the 
Beveridge Report contained two recommendations which 
have been accepted by the Government and will tend to 
raise the working costs of the industrial offices in the period 
after the war. The first recommendation is for a uni- 
versal death grant and will presumably mean the cancella- 
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tion of a large number of the voluntary funeral benefir 
policies at present in force, with a consequent spreading of 
fixed costs over a smaller volume of business. The second 
recommendation is to abolish the approved society system 
of National Health Insurance, and unless means can be 
found of retaining the industrial approved societies as agents, 
the new scheme will lead to a reduction in collectors’ 
incomes, which the offices will find it necessary to make 
good in other ways. The consequently increased need for 
some rationalisation of the industry was discussed in an 
article in The Economist on May 15th. 

The industrial offices have been quick to express their 
sympathy with the general objects of the Beveridge Report, 
while at the same time maintaining that these objects can 
be better secured through existing channels than by the 
creation of new machinery. The bracketed proposal in the 
Beveridge scheme for a State Board to take over the whole 
of industrial assurance has not, for the time being at least, 
been accepted by the Government, so that a further oppor- 
tunity is given to private enterprise to place its organisation 
on a more economical basis. The ordinary life offices were 
not directly interested in the Beveridge proposals, except in 
so far as the State Board, if approved, would have had 
power to transact ordinary business for sums assured up 
to £300. How far both industrial and ordinary offices will 
be indirectly affected by the increased widows’ and old-age 
pensions is difficult to say; logically these should diminish 
the need for life and endowment assurance, but in practice 
they may stimulate interest in the subject of pro- 
vision for dependants and old-age, since even the increased 
pensions now envisaged only provide for the minimum 
needs of the poorest members of the community. 

New ordinary life assurance transacted in 1942 showed a 
further recovery from the very low levels of 1940 and 
amounted to as much as two-thirds of the pre-war (1938) 
figure. This overall proportion covered variations according 
to the type of office organisation. The industrial-cum- 
ordinary offices, with outdoor collecting staffs, fared better 
than the ordinary offices, and within the latter group the 
composite offices, which have needed to maintain adequate 
branch offices to deal with fire, accident and war damage 
insurance, have been in a stronger position than the 
specialist life offices, which have been forced to close some 
of their branches. As in previous years there were also con- 
siderable variations arising from new business policy. Some 
offices have gone out to attract enquiries by offering to cover 
civilian war risks without additional premium or by issuing 
special savings bonds policies; others have considered that 
the interests of existing policy holders can best be served 
by discouraging new business so long as the outlook remains 
uncertain. That a general recovery has occurred in face of 
a progressive reduction in sales activity is remarkable, and 
may be ascribed to a number of factors, important among 
which have been the increasing certainty of an Allied victory 
in the war and the large volume of purchasing power in 
the hands of the public. It is believed that the recovery 
has been continued in the first half of 1943, notwithstanding 
the implementation of the Kennet. Committee’s recom- 
mendations. The opinion has been expressed that expendi- 
ture on life assurance of money which might otherwise find 
its way into war savings is undesirable. It is true that 4 
large part of the first year premiums is absorbed in expenses; 
but saving through life assurance has the merit of being 
automatic and not subject to abrupt termination on the 
conclusion of hostilities, when the risk of inflation must 
inevitably be serious. A highly satisfactory feature offsetting 
the reduction in new business activity in comparison with 
pre-war totals has been the very low level of surrenders ; 
this is common to both ordinary and industrial assurance 
and is largely associated with Government measures for 
meeting the fixed charges of members of the Forces. 

The year 1942 also brought a further appreciation in the 
value of investments held by the offices as security for 
contracts. Many chairmen were able to point to substantial 
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margins between market and book values, which should 
prove a valuable buffer against post-war depreciation. As 
in the earlier war years, all new funds were invested in 
Government securities and the ratio they bear to total assets 
rose correspondingly. Mr E. E. Bird, the chairman of the 
Legal and General, informed shareholders that this ratio, 
which had been 16 per cent in 1939, became 21 per cent 
in 1940, 28 per cent in 1941 and 33 per cent in 1942. Dis- 
appointment has sometimes been expressed because the 
addition of Government securities to holdings in any year 
is less than the annual premium income. This, however, 
must be so, because the amount available for investment 
is limited to the addition to funds—roughly equivalent to 
premiums and interest less claims and expenses—plus the 
proceeds of repayments and requisitions. In the absence of 
new premiums substantial disinvestment would take place. 

The steadily increasing ratio of Government securities 
(yielding a net interest return, after deduction of income 
tax, of less than 2 per cent) to total assets brought to the 
majority of offices a further decline in the average net rate 
of interest earned on their funds. An aggravating feature 
mentioned by one office has been the repayment of loans 
by borrowers or their replacement by loans bearing lower 
rates of interest. On the other hand, one or two offices with 
substantial property investments have been able to show an 
improvement in yield. The continuous decline in the average 
net interest rate is a serious matter, for it is now below 
the rates assumed in calculating premiums on many pre- 
war contracts. To ease the position, Mr G. F. Hotblack, 
the chairman of the Atlas, made the original suggestion at 
the annual meeting that the Government should free income 
from Government securities from taxation, in so far as they 
exceed, say, § per cent of the life funds; in other words, 
the Government should make tax-free the income from that 
part of the offices’ funds invested in Government issues 
which would normally be allocated to higher-yielding invest- 
ments. An alternative proposition put forward by Mr 
Hotblack was that the standard rate of income tax for life 
funds, which was fixed in 1940 at 7s. 6d. in the £, since 
when the net rate of interest has fallen, should be reduced. 

Of the other factors affecting the profit-earning capacity of 
the offices, mortality from normal causes was again remark- 
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ably low, both in ordinary and industrial assurance. This 
favourable experience was in most cases more than offset 
by the effect of war deaths, and some offices had to record 
a loss on mortality, but the majority are still able to point 
to aggregate deaths “ within expectation.” It will be recalled 
that nearly all policies issued before the war by the ordinary 
Offices covered war risks; the policies of the industrial offices 
contained an exclusive clause, but by arrangement with the 
Government this has been waived. The practice in relation 
to policies issued since the war varies; some offices cover 
civilian war risks without extra premium, but the majority 
charge a moderate addition. The expense ratios of the ordi- 
nary offices were again slightly lower than before the war, 
Owing to the reduced new business activity and the lower 
volume of surrenders ; but the ratios of the industrial offices 
remained high on pre-war standards ; the offices are making 
allowances to members of their regular staffs serving with 
the Forces and have also to meet the cost of the temporary 
assistants engaged, 

The net effect of these changes has been a substantial and 
continuous reduction in the earning capacity of the offices, 
attributable chiefly to the decline in the average net yield 
on their investments and partly to a loss or diminished 
profit on mortality—and only slightly modified, in the case 
of the ordinary offices, by lower expense ratios. This has 
been reflected in the very much reduced surpluses emerging 
from valuations, in comparison with the profits in pre-war 
times. In the circumstances the offices have, in general, re- 
frained from making bonus distributions, and have utilised 
surpluses to strengthen the valuation bases, or carried 
them forward undistributed until after the war, safe- 
guarding the interests of claimants meanwhile by paying 
interim bonuses on death or maturity. Some offices 
have recently shown a tendency to depart from the 
Stricter standards of the earlier war years arid pay 
moderate reversionary bonuses. But in view of 
the downward trend in the average yield on investments and 
the possibility that the offices may yet have to meet serious 
losses on mortality, the policy of the majority is undoubtedly 
the sounder—especially as it carries the further justification 


that an addition to purchasing power remains undesirable 
in the national interest. 
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Figures that reflect 


CONFIDENCE 


HE 1942 Report of the Canada Life 

Assurance Company again shows progress, 
expressed in terms of increased figures, in all 
the important aspects of the Company's 
activities. For ninety-six years this great office 
has served faithfully an evergrowing section of 
the community both at Home and Overseas, 
and to-day it is contributing to the war effort 
to the fullest possible extent. The following 
figures are extracted from the 1942 Report, a 
copy of which will be sent on request. 


Total Business in force - - - £157,106,000 
Assets increased to - - - - £60,099,200 
New Policies issued for - - - £9,940,300. 
Payments to Policy holders - £4,987,200 
Surplus Funds & Special Reserves £2,942,800 
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Britain’s War Debts 


HERE is little fear that the task of economic recon- 
T struction after this war will be unduly hampered by 
a tangle of inter-Allied war debts comparable with that 
which proved so fruitful a source of economic and political 
friction after 1918. The devices of Lend-Lease and Mutual 
Aid are evidence of progress in economic education among 
the United Nations, and whatever method may be devised 
for the ultimate settlement of the colossal transactions 
taking place under these heads, the parties concerned have 
been assured that it will not be allowed to injure the 
equilibrium of international trade and payments or the 
progress of economic recovery. While this may be true of 
Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid transactions, it must not be 
forgotten that these do not by any means cover the whole 
of inter-Allied payments and obligations arising out of the 
war. It would be dangerously complacent of Great Britain 
to dismiss the problem of war debts as one of historical and 
academic interest, for this country has, since the beginning 
of the war, been in process of building up the largest 
external debt accumulated by any belligerent—not even 
excluding Germany and its clearing debts. This debt is 
made up of the sterling assets which other countries have 
acquired as a result of their trade and other transactions 
with the United Kingdom. It represents part of the overseas 
disinvestment which, in the three years 1940 to 1942, 1s 
estimated to have contributed £2,185 million to the sources 
of British war finance. Part of that disinvestment represents 
the loss of gold and marketable foreign investments. The 
part which can properly be described as Britain’s war 
debts is the sterling accumulating here to the credit of the 
countries to which Britain is for the time being in 
debt on current account. The bulk of the amount is 
owed to Empire countries which are in the sterling area, 
and which therefore follow long-standing precedents in 
leaving the temporary surpluses of their balances of inter- 
national payments as balances and short-term assets in 
London, but which now do so for another reason—namely, 
that they have no alternative. So far as they can be 
ascertained, these sterling balances and assets are given 
below for the latest dates for which relevant figures are 


-nemagaae and this gfowth is shown by the accompanying 
chart. 


£000's Date 
OO 500,000 July 16, 1943 
eee 121,458 March, 1943 
OS eee ae 157,300* Now 
kn 6 i= dw kine 22 aires b's 71,200 Dec., 1942 
ET or oe eee eee 58,000 July, 1941 
i Ee 64,000 May 31, 1943 
eg a. ae 34,000 Feb., 1943 
Ee Perr a 17,500 Dec., 1942 


*Interest-free loan. 


When to these are added the amounts held for various 
Colonial currency boards, those accumulated in special 
accounts (other than Argentina, which is included in the 
tabulation) and those held for countries in the Middle East, 
the total of such sterling indebtedness easily exceeds 
the £1,000 million mark. What is more, the total is still 
growing, and growing faster now that the possibilities for 
debt repatriation by the countries concerned are nearing 
exhaustion. The sterling owed to India, which dominates 
the whole position, increased by £227 million during the 
twelve months to July 3, 1943, while over the same period 
long-term Indian sterling debt was repaid to the amount 
of some £105 million. This brake on the accumulation of 
sterling resources by India has now been virtually removed, 
since the repatriation of all but £12,250,000 of the sterling 
debt has been provided for. Given no alteration in the 
balance of payments and in the financial agreement between 
the Indian and UK Governments, these sterling assets 
piling up to the credit of the Reserve Bank are likely to 
rise by an annual increment of about £300 million. 

It must not be assumed that the whole of this debt 
which the British Government is accumulating is in a 
dangerously liquid form, awaiting the first opportunity to 
make its getaway. For example, the Canadian interest-free 
loan of £157,300,000 will be treated in the spirit of reason- 
ableness and generosity which has characterised Canada’s 
financial relations with this country. It may well provide 
the counterpart for a further repatriation of i 
securities held by British investors. In the case of India, the 


total of sterling assets covers, in addition to abnorma| 
balances and investments of the Reserve Bank’s banking 
department, the reserve for its note issue, which is unlikely 
to be withdrawn. Eire’s claims on the United Kingdom 
also represent in part the reserve for legal tender notes, and 
for the rest are made up of the excess of the Irish banks’ 
UK assets over UK liabilities. This surplus can hardly be 
regarded as “bad money” from the UK point of view. 
Under certain provisions of the new Central Bank Act the 
Irish banks could be compelled to move part of this surplus 
to Eire ; but this “ removal” could hardly take any other 
form than a simple transfer of ownership of the sterling 
assets from the commercial banks to the Central Bank. The 
bulk of the Egyptian sterling assets is also the backing for 
the note issue. As for Australian and New Zealand sterling 
assets, their recent growth is a welcome evidence of financial 
recovery in these two countries, and has merely restored 4 
reasonable reserve of London funds against the inevitable 
fluctuations of their overseas payments account. 

But even when liberal allowance is made for the fact 





Dotted lines are estimated 
prolengation of published figures 
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that some of this sterling debt is of more or less permanent 
character, enough of it is potentially mobile and straining 
at leash to create a serious problem—one which can- 
not be left out of account in considering the question of 
post-war exchange stabilisation. Even the more permanent 
part of the debt—the currency reserves of India and Egypt 
for example—could under easily conceivable circumstances 
become highly volatile. A financially autonomous India 
might show a strong and inconvenient preference for gold 
rather than sterling as backing for the rupee note 
circulation. 

It is admittedly no new thing for the United Kingdom 
to be a debtor on short-term account to the rest of the 
world. But in the past such debt has been comfortably 
covered—indeed submerged—by longer-term investments. 
That offset will in large measure have disappeared by th 
end of this war. This novel appearance of Great Britaif 
in the réle of an uncovered debtor on short-term account 
will be part of the conjuncture with which the world 
be faced at the end of the war, and its implications, how 
ever unpleasant, should be faced now. The problem * 
considered in the British, American and Canadian schemes 
for post-war exchange reconstruction. Both the Keynes 2” 
the White plans propose to deal with this question 2s 4 
single problem of “abnormal balances” and to provide 
for its solution by means of their respective internatio 
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clearing organisations. The Keynes pian admits that a 
country in which a large volume of foreign balances has 
accumulated during the war will not be able to afford the 
risk of having to redeem these balances in bancor on a 
substantial scale. At the same time, the plan adds “it is 
very desirable that the countries owning these balances 
should be able to regard them as liquid.” How are these 
incompatibles to be wedded? It is suggested that, for a 
transitional period, such balances should, through the aid of 
the Clearing Union, remain liquid and convertible into 
bancor by the creditor country, while there would be no 
corresponding strain on the bancor resources of the debtor 
country. Coming from the principal debtor, this is perhaps 
asking rather a lot. The suggestion is certainly in keeping 
with the professedly expansionist trend of the Keynes 
scheme. But more than any other proposal in that scheme, 
it seems calculated to frighten and deter the likely surplus 
countries on which the immediate task of liquefying these 
debts would fall. The White scheme, however, is hardly 
less helpful to the debtors owing abnormal wartime 
balances. It goes into much greater detail than the wide 
sweep of the Keynes plan’s generalities, but the ultimate 
effect is the same: the abnormal balances are to be trans- 
ferred to the Stabilisation Fund and then repurchased— 
40 per cent by the creditor and 40 per cent by the debtor 
over a period of 20 years. Both creditor and debtor will 
pay charges in gold at I per cent per annum on the balances 
still to be repurchased by them. The Canadian experts’ 
proposals are rather less sweeping. They suggest that for 
two years the Union should have the right to purchase 
abnormal balances held within its membership in amounts 
not exceeding § per cent of the quotas of all member 
countries. After two years a more permanent plan for the 
gradual liquidation of these balances would be introduced. 

It may seriously be questioned whether this “ global ” 
approach to the problem of abnormal balances—which in 
substance is the problem of sterling balances—is the 
correct one. As has already been indicated, these balances 
are far from homogeneous. Some, such as those held for 
Australia and New Zealand, even though they may be 
larger than usual, will in the ordinary course remain here 
as a sterling reserve against the inevitable fluctuations in 
those Dominions’ balances of overseas payments. Others, 
such as those held on South American account, especially 
for countries which have been treating British capital per- 
manently invested in them with some lack of consideration, 
may come in very useful in debt negotiations with the 
countries concerned. The debt to Canada is, obviously, in 
a category apart. So is that with India. It follows from 
this diversity that the problem of these abnormal sterling 
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balances could best be tackled by separate agreements with 
each country concerned. The process might seem less tidy 
and orderly than that envisaged in the British and American 
currency schemes, but it would certainly be more realistic. 

The dominating issue in the whole problem must be that 
of India’s sterling claims. The generosity of the financial 
agreement between the two Governments which has led to 
the present enormous accumulation doubtless reflects credit 
on British intentions. But its lack of realism is none the 
less deplorable. Not only has the operation of this agree- 
ment revolutionised the debtor-creditor relations of the 
two countries, but it is bestowing on India one of the 
most pronounced inflations experienced by any belligerent 
country. At the rate at which the debt to India is growing 
it will, within another year, get within sight of £700 million. 
At the end of the war there may be some scope for its 
reduction by further transfer to Indian ownership of British 
capital invested in India. For the rest there will have to 
be a funding arrangement allowing the British debt to 
India—a debt largely incurred in the defence of India—to 
be repaid over a number of years by the only feasible 
method: an excess of exports to India over imports from 
that country. 

The task which Great Britain will face in settling the 
debt represented by the accumulation of abnormal sterling 
balances will be no light one, whatever may be the technical 
approach to the solution of the problem. It must not be 
forgotten that in the decade prior to the war the balance 
of payments of the United Kingdom showed an annual 
average deficit of £13 million. After the war the country 
will have been deprived of the greater part of the invisible 
exports represented by income on overseas investments 
and by merchanting activities, but for which (other things 
being equal) the deficit would have averaged some £200 
million to £225 million more than it did. If, in those cir- 
cumstances, Great Britain is called upon to build up annual 
surpluses to the amount of £50 million or so, required to 
repay a war debt of £1,000 million over a period of 20 
years, the effort which this country will have to put forth 
will be prodigious. It will call for the allocation of priorities 
to export industry on a scale which cannot be without effect 
on the level of domestic consumption. It will also require 
even stronger insistence than would otherwise be necessary 
on fair access to the markets of the world—especially of the 
new creditors—for British exports. If this can be obtained, 
the overseas claims on Great Britain will be a powerful 
factor in imposing a “full employment” policy on this 
country ; but it will be full employment on rather tighter 
belts than those the country would enjoy if there were no 
war debts to pay off. 


Business Notes 


Markets Recover 


Observers who contended that it was mainly the Wings 
for Victory campaigns of the first six months of 1943 which 
were holding stock markets in check can point with some 
satisfaction to the fact that the first month in which this 
drain on investible funds has been removed has witnessed 
one of the sharpest upward movements in equities since 
the major recovery begun in July, 1940. The success of the 
initial landings in Sicily, favourable war news from Russia 
and the Far East, and, even more important, the resignation 
of Mussolini, have been responsible in a large measure 
for the recent gains—the arguments which were heard 
carly in July, when the savings campaigns were already 
concluded, that security prices in many directions ade- 
quately discounted post-war prospects, have disappeared 
now that events in the Mediterranean and elsewhere have 
brought those prospects appreciably nearer. Market move- 
ments in July, 1943, recorded in the monthly chart of The 
Financial News indices, rank with those of November, 
1942, and January, 1943, inspired respectively by El 
Alamein and the North African landings and the Russian 
Successes before Stalingrad. Indeed, the advance in equities 
on the present occasion has been a good deal more marked 
—the weekly average of The Financial News industrial 
Share index for the last week of July, at 104.2 (July 1, 1935 


fo 100), is 5} points higher than the corresponding average 
“ the last week of June, whereas the rise in January was 
only 3.7 points and in November 2.8 points. At the same 

it would seem that market activity has not on this 


ume, 


occasion equalled that of last November and January. 
Bargains marked reached their July peak on the 26th at 
7,283; on January 11th, 8,323 bargains were marked, and on 
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November 9, 1942, 9,119. The holidays may explain part 
of the difference, but it would seem that the withdrawal by 
the Stock Exchange Committee of the commission conces- 
sion on “in and out” transactions and the enforcement of 
the “five-day rule” after the November upswing have had 


the desired effect. 
* * * 


Buying for Peace 


Behind the broad picture of advancing equities and 
stationary fixed interest securities revealed by The Financial 
News indices, the detailed Actuaries’ Investment Index 
figures, made up at July 27, show some sharply divergent 
trends. In gilt-edged, the sagging tendency in long-dated 
and irredeemable issues continues. The yield on 2} per 
cent Consols, at 3.13 per cent, is now at its highest since 
June, 1941—the rise has been virtually continuous since 
February, 1942. Concurrently, the yield on the 159 indus- 
trial equities covered by the Actuaries’ Index has declined 
from 6.04 per cent in June, 1941, and 5.17 per cent in 
February, 1942, to 4.36 per cent at the end of last month. 
The principal rises in ordinary shares during July were 
seen in post-war recovery issues, as is clear from the usual 
extract from the indices which appears on page 188. The 
rises in building material shares, textiles, gas stocks, motors, 
oil shares and stores and catering issues show, as clearly 
as the fall in home rail ordinary stocks and the neglected 
condition of the aircraft and iron and steel markets, the 
direction of investors’ thoughts. These views may pay in- 
sufficient attention to post-war problems. But so long as 
such occurrences as the resumption of interim dividends 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company and the good Burmah 
Oil distribution draw attention to the scope for recovery 
in dividend payments, so long is the investor’s appetite 
likely to remain keen. The extent to which he is willing to 
discount the future was shown at the beginning of the 
recovery movement of the middle “thirties when equities 
were bought (in October, 1933) to yield 3.45 per cent, when 
long-dated British Government stocks were yielding 3.48 
per cent. 

* * * 
The Circulation 


This week’s increase in the note circulation— 
£9,996,000—was smaller than might have been expected, 
since usually it is the week with Bank Holiday in it, rather 
than the preceding one, whith shows the bigger rise. Never- 
theless, it has made the total increase over the Bank 
Holiday period—22,123,000—the largest increase for 
the August Bank Holiday since the war began, the rise for 
the corresponding two weeks of last year being 
£18,058,000. In 1940 it was only £6,079,000, but there was 
no August Bank Holiday that year and ordinary holidays 
were at a minimum. It is not thought, however, that this 
year’s increase marks the Beginning of a fresh long-term 
rise in the circulation, which, as was pointed out in The 
Economist of July 24th (page 53), has been more stable since 
the spring of 1943. There are several factors why this year 
there should be a higher seasonal increase. More people are 
going away for their summer holidays, as last week-end’s 
queues at the railway stations show. Secondly, many firms 
and factories are closing altogether for a holiday pericd, 
which has meant the payment of two weeks’ wages at once. 
Thirdly, the banks, which have paid in to the Bank of 
England the notes of large denominations and had allowed 
their till money to run down to a low level while they 
_— oe —— — steps to replenish it again. 

s’ time, the i i i 
should have flattened out a,” oe er 


* * * 


Plain Words to Cotton Trade 


The speech of Mr E. A. Carpenter, chairm 
. A, . an of 
Cotton and Rayon Merchants’ Association, at its pe 
meeting on July 30th, was as sensible as it was downright. 


I attend many meetings concerned with post-war planning 
> 
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and one senses the tendency to a false feeling of oe 
the industry (the cotton industry) will “3 » Sastre agg 
‘ the world at its feet, and that they will be prepared to a S of 
whatever the industry offers at whatever price. The sal t 
of such thinking are fixed prices and an excessive “ey 
standardisation. These reflect a shortsightedness as bad or 
that which characterised our vision after the last war. ” 


Nothing could be more harmful to the cotton industry or 
indeed, to the prospects of any industry, than the attitude 
of mind which Mr Carpenter rightly condemned. If the 
cotton industry is to prosper after the war it must produce 
the kind of goods which are wanted, and at prices at which 
they will be bought. Mr Carpenter was no less forthright 
in addressing himself to the merchants: 
There can be no permanent place in any industry for 
those who are content to take a “rake off” from it in good 
times, and leave it to others, whether they be fellow mer. 
chants or producers, to weather the less favourable and stormy 
times. j 


If the cotton industry, or any other industry, is not to “ die 
comfortably on its feet,” it will heed Mr Carpenter's 
warning. 


x x * 


Transport Workers 


The Transport and General Workers’ Union is today 
the biggest trade union in the world, with a membership 
of nearly 1} million, of which some 300,000 are women. At 
its biennial conference in Edinburgh this week, great atten- 
tion was paid to the problems and needs of women war 
workers. The union ratified an agreement with the other 
unions catering for women in engineering (the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers and the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation). This agreement calls for the strengthening oj 
trade union organisation among women, and regulates their 
mutual relations, in order to avoid overlappng and “ poach- 
ing,” which has been in danger of developing ever since 
the AEU admitted women in January of this year. A resolu- 
tion was carried demanding the application throughout in- 
dustry of the “rate for the job,” and speakers confirmed 
the impression that this is still a matter of theory rather 
than practice. It is significant that the Tailors and Garment 
Workers’ Union, at its conference, should have made 
exactly the same complaint. The decision of the special 
court of inquiry now investigating a dispute in a Glasgow 
aircraft factory over this very issue will be awaited with 
interest, not only by the AEU, which is directly concerned, 
but by all the unions which cater for me 
and women. For post-war reconstruction, it is perhaps 
natural that the present heads of the Transport Workers’ 
Union should adopt their former leader’s  generdl 
philosophy, and the speeches of the President and the 
Acting General Secretary in many ways echoed the pr- 
nouncements of Mr Bevin. The President said that the 
post-war aims of the working-class should be to ensure, 
first, fair wages and a decent standard of living, and, 
secondly, security of employment and maintenance during 
unemployment. There is nothing very revolutionary about 
these aims, which are essentially those of gradualism and 
social reform. Mr Deakin was lukewarm in his attitude to 
the Beveridge Report, pointing out that Britain could not 
live by social security alone. The day before at the con- 
ference, Mr Bevin had described the plan as “state 
ambulance work.” Unionists of this mould look to get their 
security by other arrangements ; in other words, by direct 
barter with their employers ; and when this is done, the 
weakest will still go to the wall, if they do not belong t 
the stronger, more fortunate unions—which is the difference 
between Sir William Beveridge, on the one hand, and M 
Deakin and Mr Bevin on the other, the difference betwee? 
the communal and the sectional approach. But whatever 
reservations the leaders may make, the rank and file ar 
quite definite. The conference passed a resolution accepting 
the broad principles of the Beveridge Plan, and calling for 
the establishment of a Ministry of Social Security. 


* * * 


American Ships for Britain 


On Tuesday Mr Churchill read a letter in the Hous 
of Commons about the transfer of American ships to this 
country, which he had received from President Roosevelt. 
President Roosevelt recalls the arrangement whereby act 
of the two countries was to concentrate on doing the things 
it was best qualified to do. The shipyards of the United 
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Kingdom concentrated on the construction of fighting 
vessels, whereas America became “ the merchant shipbuilder 
for the two of us.” The enormous expansion of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine tended to outgrow America’s ability to 
man them, whereas the shrinkage in the British merchant 
fleet had created a pool of “trained seamen and licensed 
personnel.” President Roosevelt points out that in order to 
avoid the prodigal use of manpower, 
I am directing the War Shipping Administration under 
appropriate bareboat arrangements to transfer to your flag tor 
temporary wartime duty during each of the suggested ten 


months a minimum of 15 ships. I have, furthermore, suggested 
to them that this be increased to 20. 


Hitherto Americ¢an-controlled ships have been allocated to 
this country on a voyage-to-voyage basis. By the new 
arrangements ships will be temporarily transferred to British 
control. Similar arrangements are being made by Canada. 
This temporary transfer to the British flag of 150 to 200 
American ships, as Mr Churchill indicated, does not affect 
the post-war settlement, which is to be discussed “at a 
future date.” 


* * * 


Control of New Issues 


The restiveness which has been evident in the City 
over the control of capital issues during the war has not 
been lessened by the placing of 24,585 £1 ordinary shares 
in Arthur Lee and Co., a hitherto privately owned firm of 
hot and cold rolled steel strip manufacturers, It is not that 
this issue itself gives any grounds for criticism; what causes 
resentment is the seeming discrimination between this 
transaction and other apparently similar projects which 
have been submitted from time to time to the Capital 
Issues Committee for its sanction, but which have been 
turned down by that body. Added to resentment is puzzle- 
ment why Treasury consent should have been given to 
dealings in 24,585 ordinary shares in Arthur Lee, while 
another 30,000 odd shares in that company, although placed 
as part and parcel of the same transaction, have not been 
blessed with official “ permission to deal.” (In May, 1942, 
the stock exchanges acceded to the Treasury demand that 
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no new quotation or permission to deal would be granted 
except with the Treasury’s permission and subject to any 
conditions the Treasury might impose). In the absence of 
any official guidance, it is assumed that the hesitancies and 
inconsistencies apparent in the new issue control policy 
spring from a tardy and inadequate recognition of the 
power and efficiency of the closed capital market. This view 
certainly finds support in the history of capital issues control 
since the outbreak of war. It took over two and a half 
years to convince the Treasury that high-interest bearing, 
optionally redeemable municipal stocks could be converted 
to a lower interest basis, not only without harm, but with 
positive benefits to the war finance programme. Even then, 
there was another long delay before Dominion borrowers 
and public utility undertakings were allowed to rank with 
municipal debtors, and it was not until May, 1942, that 
industrial concerns were permitted to reap the benefit of 
present low money rates. Again, it was not easy to see how 
the activities of unit trusts in buying and retailing shares 
(which can in any case be bought quite freely by individual 
investors) interfered seriously with the war finance pro- 
gramme; yet, in May, 1941, the managements of these trusts 
were forbidden to create new units. Finally, there have 
been several cases where permission to deal publicly in the 
shares of privately owned companies has been refused, pre- 
sumably on the grounds that subscription by the public to 
such placings would interfere with subscriptions to war 
bond issues. 


*« x x 


Encouraging ‘*‘ Outside Deals ”’ 


It should be unnecessary to stress the fallacy in the 
belief that change of ownership of existing assets is detri- 
mental to the finance of the war. But on the available 
evidence there does seem to be a lingering doubt on this 
point in some quarters. Not only is the belief fallacious, but 
the present procedure has practical drawbacks. Frequently, 
a placing of shares in a privately controlled company is 
<onducted primarily to enable the proprietors to raise funds 
tO meet or insure against Estate Duty liability, and without 
such placings the Revenue may well be the loser. (The odd 
number of shares involved in the Arthur Lee transaction 
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suggests that the Capital Issues Committee may now be 
willing to concede this point.) Possibly more important, the 
attitude of the authorities is causing business to by-pass 
the Stock Exchange, where the investor obtains the benefits 
of that institution’s rules and regulations, and is encouraging 
“ outside” dealings—there has been at least one instance 
recently where privately owned shares have been placed 
without the obtaining of permission to deal on the Stock 
Exchange. It would, of course, be going too— far 
to suggest, as has been done, that since the Committee 
appears to be dominated by considerations which were 
relevant in 1914-18 (when the open-market war loan— 
as distinct from the present continuous “tap” issue 
—demanded a clear field in the capital market) it will 
favour a complete freeing of the capital issues market 
immediately after this war, as happened in 1919. But it is 
certainly to be hoped that if post-war industrial develop- 
ment is to be controlled through the capital market, as an 
alternative, or, more properly, a correlative, to control of 
raw materials—which wif surely be necessary—a somewhat 
more’ realistic and intelligent policy than has sometimes 
been seen in the past will be followed. 


* * x 


Military Lire 

Further details have come from Allied Headquarters at 
Algiers of the currency arrangements for occupied territories, 
which are having their first test in Sicily. The arrangements 
are in the hands of a new organisation called the Allied 
Military Financial Agency (AMFA), which for the time 
being is operating from Tunis. The most important of the 
steps taken by AMFA has been the introduction of a new 
currency, the Allied Military lira (amlira), in occupied 
Italian territory. The invading Allied troops took with them 
what is now termed their “spearhead currency,” that is, 
the US yellow sealed dollar bills and the British Military 
Authority sterling notes. The policy of AMFA is to use 
this spearhead currency as a temporary makeshift, and, as 
soon as possible, to make use of the local currency for the 
purpose of paying troops and of transacting business with 
the population. Experience gained during the advances 
through Italian African territories suggested that the enemy 
would either withdraw or destroy stocks of local lira 
currency as he retreated from the invaded areas of metro- 
politan Italy. It was, therefore, decided to prepare sub- 
stantial stocks of amlira notes. These were printed by the 
United States Treasury, and have now begun to circulate in 
Sicily. The new military currency has been given complete 
equality with Banca d'Italia notes. They have been pro- 
claimed to be full legal tender. Moreover, it has been stated 
that one of the terms of the financial settlement with Italy 
will be to compel the note issuing authority in that country 
to recognise amlira notes as its own liability. It is only 
reasonable that this should be so, since the new notes merely 
take the place of those withdrawn from occupied areas by 
the Italian authorities. AMFA has confirmed the rate of 400 
lire to the pound and 100 lire to the dollar at which Italian 
currency will be exchanged for those of the Allies. 


* * * 


Brazilian Debt Negotiations 


The announcement by Lord Bessborough, President of 
the Council of Foreign Bondholders that that body is in com- 
munication with the Brazilian Government, the representa- 
tives of bondholders in the USA, and appropriate depart- 
ments of His Majesty’s Government, represents merely a 
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statement of the obvious—it is precisely these functions 
which the Council is expected to fulfil. At the same time, 
the relief which the announcement has caused is a measure 
of the fears which had been aroused about the impending 
Brazilian debt settlement—fears which were not lessened by 
the Companhia America Fabril incident, discussed in The 
Economist of July 17th. The existing Brazilian debt arrange- 
ment expires in March next, and Brazil has undertaken to 
produce a new arrangement by October this year. There has 
been some apprehension lest Brazil should present its bond- 
holders with a unilateral, cut and dried arrangement, on the 
“take it or leave it” principle. This apprehension, it now 
seems, is groundless, for Lord Bessborough specifically 
stated that the Council of Foreign Bondholders is in com- 
munication with the Brazilian Government. Not less im- 
portant is the need for co-operation with the authorities of 
the United States, and it is also hoped that the Treasyry 
and the Foreign Office may be willing to do what they can 
to ensure the best possible terms commensurate with 
Brazil’s capacity to pay. Although Treasury intervention in 
the America Fabril case was based on a technical point, 
the contention that such debt settlements must, in the light 
of Great Britain’s reduced Toreign investments, be viewed 
from the national and not merely the sectional aspect is now 


aining support. 
g g suppo n < 


Clothing Ration Unchanged 


The President of the Board of Trade has announced 
that the clothing ration for the five months beginning on 
September 1st will be 20 coupons, the same rate as at 
present. Supplementary coupons for the new period remain 
unchanged. The decision not to reduce the ration is sur- 
prising, in view of the urgent demand for labour which is 
apparent in the decision to call up women of 50. Mr Dalton 
himself has said that one clothing coupon less per head 
would release 8,000 workers and 5,000 tons of raw materials, 
Would not this saving contribute more to the winning of 
the war than the maintenance of the clothing ration? 
Retailers have relatively ample stocks of clothing, which they 
are finding difficult to dispose of because of their low 
quality. A cut in the clothing ration would not have solved 
this problem, but it would have made the release of shop 
assistants easier. It may be that the time has come to 
consider a reduction in the basic ration to enable the 
aggregate number of coupons issued to be reduced, while 
maintaining at its present level the total ration of those classes 
entitled to supplementary coupons. In other trades, the pro- 
duction of certain non-essential goods is prohibited. There 
are many garments still for sale, and still being made, which 
can in no sense be considered essential. The production of 
these could be suspended with no hardship to anyone, and 
the savings in materials and labour could be used to make 
such garments as can justifiably be included in a ration 
designed for the fifth year of war. 

* * * 


Substitutes for Mica 


The introduction last April of a special Mica Control 
(discussed in The Economist on April 24th) suggested that 
supplies of high-grade mica have become tight enough 10 
justify strict control by a special department. By reason of 
its non-conductivity and flexibility, mica is an essential raw 
material for most electrical appliances, including numerous 
vital items of war equipment. During the past few weeks 
reports have been current, especially in the United States, 
suggesting that certain synthetic substitutes for mica have 
been developed, which may substantially improve the supply 
position of the United Nations. These reports, howevet, 
appear to be somewhat premature, for the Mica-Graphite 
Division of the United States War Production Board has 
found it necessary to issue a public statement on the position 
to counteract unfounded hopes of consumers, and espéeci- 
ally to prevent a slackening of production in the mica mines 
of the United States. According to the WPB statement, 
several promising new materials, each of which has some 
characteristics similar to those of mica, are in process 
development, but it is stressed that none of them possesses 
the particular combination of characteristics found in mica. 


Each of them may, if or when they are fully developed and 
their use approved and adopted by the Army Services, !¢- 
place mica to a limited extent in certain applications. But none 
of these substitutes is as yet in actual production on any $ 
beyond laboratory work, and further, there has to date bee? 
very little actual adoption either by the Armed Services of bY 
prime contractors of components containing any of these n¢W 
materials as a replacement for mica. * 

Continued on page 187) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


TAXATION POSITION CLARIFIED 


EFFECT OF WAR-TIME RESTRICTIONS 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of the Home and Colonial Stores, Limited, 
was held on the 6th instant at 179-189 
City Road, London, EC, — 

The following is the review by the chair- 
man (Sir George “Schuster, K.C.S.L., 
KCM.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P.) which has 
ben circulated with the report and 
accounts : —— , 

Before reviewing the financial results I 
must explain the Tax position, Taxation, 
particularly E.P.T., has figured prominently 
in my recent annual statements, since our 
company has been one of the classic cases 
of severe and, I venture to say, inequitable 
results. This was of course mainly because 
in the “ standard years ” for E.P.T. we were 
reorganising, and treating profits as secon- 
dary consideration, so that a “profit 
standard” assessment gave us a very bad 
position. Then when we turned to the 
alternative of a “capital standard” we 
found that for special reasons we might fare 
still worse. The net result appeared to be 
that, although in 1938 (before our reorgani- 
sation had shown its full results) we had 
in fact earned enough to pay 8 per cent, on 
the Home and Colonial ordinary capital, 
E.P.T. would hit us so hard that how- 
ever much profit we might make, we should 
be unable even to meet our preference 
charges without drawing on our carry for- 
ward to the extent of about {£50,000 
annually, 


TAXATION BASIS AGREED 


We have been continuously press'ng the 
Revenue Authorities to adopt an interpre- 
tation of the position which would be less 
harshly inequitable. As there seemed to 
be no chance of getting the “ profit stan- 
dard” revised, we concentrated on trying to 
get a fairer basis agreed for a “ capital 
standard.” The main question at issue was 
whether the Home and Colonial Stores, 
Limited, could include in the computation of 
its capital the amount which it had in fact 
aid for goodwill when it acquired the Lip- 
ton and Meadow undertakings. The doubt 
arose because the goodwill had been ac- 
quired from the shareholders, not as a 
separate item separately paid for, but by 
Paying a premium for their shares. There 
Was the further complication that the Home 
and Colonial had financed this payment 
— by issuing its own shares at a pre- 
ree We have always recognised the 

culty of the Revenue Authorities in such 

—~ and the need for them to satisfy them- 
ony beyond doubt of the bona fides of 
o~ tansaction; but, knowing the circum- 
ore of our own case we felt confidence in 
« eee our claim that this goodwill should 
wher: uded in the computation. We have 
A ae been extremely gratified that the 
ee have now recognised the sub- 
ong of our contention and devised a for- 
“ = which, while safeguarding them 
oe st abuse, takes account of cases like 
full S formula does not give us the 
Measure of our claim, but it does mean 





7. make our position substantial 
sub: y better. 
There meh many omeleations and figures 
; agreed, but, in order 
© prevent further delay, we have made up 
or 1942 on estimates which 


par allowed, the 1 

rpc noe aac ana 

hewn £180,000 higher than would have 
«case on the “ profit standard ” basis 


“iat Our capital standard will be so assessed’ 


for which we had previously made provi- 
sion. This extra £180,000 will of course 
attract Income Tax so that the net improve- 
ment can be reckoned as about £90,000 per 
annum, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Subject to this explanation the best pic- 
ture of the year’s results can be got from 
the consolidated statement in the directors’ 
report. This shows that for 1942 the total 
trading profits of the group at £1,037.5y¥4 
were £221,655 less than for 1941; but that 
the net taxed profit available for the Home 
and Colonial Stores’ shareholders is in- 
creased by £96,500 and amounts to 
£154,041. Out ot this sum, after making 
the usual allocations and providing £10,000 
for War Damage Contribution from re- 
venue, it is possible to pay a dividend of 
3 per cent. (less tax) and to add £7,245 
to the carry forward. 

‘The improvement in the E.P.T. standard 
will of course be applicable not only to 
1942 but to the earlier years in which the 
tax has been in force. The effect of this 
cannot be exactly stated until all figures 
have been, settled, but we have thought it 
right to state at once that we do not con- 
template recommending any retrospective 
distribution of dividend. We consider that 
in any case the amounts by which the 
carry forward has been depleted in the 
past years (£90,000) should be made good 
and that any balance should be added to 
reserves so that we may be in as strong a 
neuen as possible to tackle our post-war 
tasks. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE 


The decline in trading profits for 1942 
is due partly to restrictions in supplies and 
partly to the operation of factors which I 
recounted last year. I then explained how 
war conditions had affected our competitive 
position as specialists handling a large 
turnover at a low margin of profit, since 
Government control of commodities had 
both reduced our power to offer the public 
our distinctive advantages as specialists and 
also operated to limit our scope for reduc- 
ing costs by combining the various stages 
of handling goods between the primary 
producer and the ultimate consumer. Since 
last year our position has been further 
affected. Supplies have been still more 
limited and a number of articles have been 
put on “points” without any increase in 
the total number of points allowed. In 
addition, war conditions have tended to 
make the public less sensitive to price ad- 
vantage and less ready to travel any dis- 
tance from their homes to the main shop- 
ping centres. The Government, too, have, 
for public reasons, advocated the practice 
of shopping near home and dealing as 
far as possible for all commodities with 
one supplier. This is doubtless the right 
course in the public interest in present 
conditions; but it has had a definite ad- 
verse affect in the trade of our branches. 
We do not complain of results which are 
necessary in the public interest, but as it 
is frequently alleged that large companies 
have benefited in war conditions at the 

se of the individual shopkeeper, I 
think it important to point out that, ac- 
cording to the experience of our own 
companies, the reverse must be the case in 
regard to groceries and provisions. It is 
indeed quite clear that the small shop- 
keepers—especially those with shops in re- 
sidential streets rather than those in the 
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main shopping centres, and those that 

kK a variety of articles beyond the 
ordinary food lines—have been able to 
secure the registrations of many thousands 
of customers who formerly dealt largely 
at the branches of our companies. : 

SERVICES OF THE STAFF 

The total male staff in the branches of 
our three main companies at the begin- 
ning of the war was 9,949. Of these, only 
1,585 are still with us. The bulk of those 
that have left us are of course with the 
Forces. Many of the female staff, too, 
whom we recruited and trained at the be- 
ginning of the war, have left us for muni- 
tion work. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
disturbances and the complications and 
difficulties caused by Government regula- 
tions, transport restrictions, movements of 
population, blackout and air-raids, we can 
feel that our staff have carried on splen- 
didly, and have also served th: public well. 


THE OUTLOOK 


We look forward cheerfully to the future 
when normal conditions are restored. We 
are confident that our customers who, 
owing to the special war conditions which 
I have described, have had to register with 
other dealers, will return to our branches 
when they are free to shop where they 
like and when we can again offer them 
the special advantages of our organisation 
and methods of trading. We. have learned 
many lessons during war conditions and are 
engaged in working out plans for our 
future organisation which will, we believe, 
bring still further advantages in the way 
of improving the quality of our goods, in- 
creasing the opportunities for our staff and 
reducing the cost of distribution. 





AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


CURTAILED TRADING 


The fourteenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Amalgamated Metal Corporation, 
Limited, will be held, on the 11th instant, 
at 95 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Walter Gardner, circulated 
with the report and accounts: — 

With the object of saving paper and 
unnecessary travel I am including with 
the annual report of the directors the very 
brief remarks I have to make. 

Mr Charles V. Sale, who had been ill 
for some time, found it necessary to retire 
from the board. The directors greatly 
regret that he passed away shortly there- 
after. Mr Sale was chairman of the Cor- 
poration from its inception and rendered 
the most valuable service. His wise 
counsel will be greatly missed. 

The directors also greatly regret the 
death of Sir Edward W. Beatty. 

At the request of my colleagues I have 
accepted appointment as chairman of the 
board, but have asked that this shall be 
considered as a temporary appointment 
only. 

Pie also to announce that Mr A, John 


‘Hugh Smith has accepted appointment as 


chairman of the British Metal Corporation 
on a similar temporary basis. 

The course of the war and the neces- 
sary institution of controls have inevitably 
greatly curtailed the possible fields for 
trading. First of all the principal base 
metals came under control and then, on the 
collapse of France, all business with the 
Continent ceased entirely. One of our 
constituent companies was able to continue 
trading in Eastern produce, chiefly tin and 
rubber, but with the entry of Japan into 
the war and the occupation of Malaya and 
the Netherlands Fast Indies, such trading 
has also virtually been brought to a stand- 
still. Tin is now wholly controlled and 
rubber affords only limited possibilities of 
earning remuneration. The reduction in 
both current liabilities and current assets, 
to which allusion was made in the direc- 
tors’ report last year, is inevitably further 
accentuated in the 1942 accounts. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


GOOD TRADING PROFITS 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Associated British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at 
the Regal Cinema, Marble Arch, London, 
W., Mr P. A. Warter presiding. ; 

Mr P. A. Warter, in the course of his 
speech, said: In the balance-sheet it will 
be seen that, excluding Union Cinemas, 
Limited, we have built up reserves in the 
Corporation for depreciation and amortisa- 
tion amounting to £2,250,000. In addi- 
tion, fhe-reserves and undistributed profits 
total £1,750,000, and it is hoped that, at 
the present rate of progress, these should 
shortly reach a figure equal to the entire 
ordinary share capital of the Corporation. 

You will remember that last year the 
chairman, in his review, sounded a note of 
caution when he said that the incidence 
of EPT—which was somewhat obscure at 
that ume—would, whilst that tax re- 
mained in force at 100 per cent., adversely 
affect the profit of this and subsequent 
years. I am pleased to say that the posi- 
tion is now clarified, and, although there is 
a reduction in the net profit of the Cor- 
poration after charging this and other taxa- 
tion, the decrease is not large, and certainly 
Nol sO great as was at one time anticipated. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 17} PER CENT. 


With the stabilisation I have referred to 
and the good trading profits and, so far as 
one can judge, the better prospects in the 
current year, the board teels justified in 
recommending to the members a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 7} per cent., 
making 15 per cent., with, in. addition, a 
bonus of 25 per cent. for the year ended 
March 31st last. 

As you will see from the directors’ 
report, now that we own the entire ordi- 
nary and “A” ordinary shares in Union 
Cinemas, Limited, it is proposed to extend 
Union’s accounting period to March 31, 
1944, sO as to coincide with that of the 
Corporation. This will be of particular 
advantage as Union Cinemas, Limited, 
represents an important part of our struc- 
ture, and since we have been able to apply 
to it our ideas of management the results 
have shown considerable and continuous 
improvement. 

The directors have decided to reserve 
the whole cost of the debenture conversion 
in this year’s accounts. As explained in 
the report, the Corporation has secured not 
only a reduction in interest, but also more 
favourable terms under the new trust deed, 
and have reserved power to issue a further 
4,2,000,000 of debenture stock ranking pari 
passu with the £3,000,000 now issued. 

I feel sure you will be pleased and wish 
to support the steps your board are taking 
for the introduction of a pensions scheme. 
As you will know, there are many difficul- 
ues and complications in arranging a 
scheme, particularly in view of the vary- 
ing ages and lengths of service of the staff, 


but it is hoped to make an announcement 
shortly. : 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


I am pleased to tell you that the Cor- 
poration continues to be on good terms 
with the Board of Trade and other Govern- 
ment Departments concerned with the 
many problems that arise from our unique 
position in the industry. It is always diffi- 
cult to make a forecast, especially in times 
like these, but, unless anything unforeseen 
occurs, the results of the financial year we 
are now in should be, to say the least of it, 
as good as last year. 

In conclusion, the results we have 
attained are certainly due to the efforts of 
our managing directors, our executives, 
and the whole of the 12,000 members of 
our staff. They have worked hard and 
loyally to achieve the satisfactory results 
submitted. 

The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR FRANK HUMPHREY’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, at Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland. ; 

Mr Frank Humphrey, the president, 
said: The profit of the company for the 
year to December 31, 1942, after providing 
for depreciation and depletion, but before 
charging debenture interest and directors’ 
fees, amounted to $485,842.13, which in- 
cludes a dividend from Terra Nova Proper- 
ties, Limited, of $252,850, a small amount 
of which represents a balance from 1941. 

After charging debenture interest and 
directors’ fees and making provision for 
debenture stock redemption, there was a 
loss of $70,332.87, which has been deducted 
from the balance of profit brought forward 
from the previous year after the deduction 
of the dividend paid in 1942. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


In the early part of the year operations 
were practically at full capacity. By spring, 
however, due to shipping and other causes, 
it became necessary to curtail production. 
By summer a further curtailment had to be 
made, and in the late months of the year 
operations had dropped to 65 per cent. of 
capacity. In spite, however, of the adverse 
conditions, we managed to average approxi- 
mately 85 per cent. operation for the entire 
year. ; 

Newsprint prices in North America were 
under strict Government control and re- 
mained practically constant. 

We are still suffering from a reduction 
in shipments to the United Kingdom and 
to phenomenally high delivery costs to other 
markets, as well as steadily rising manu- 
facturing costs, which continued throughout 
the year. We are now running at a reduced 
capacity, and the prospect is that this con- 
dition will continue for the balance of this 

ear. Due to our island position, the costs 
or materials coming to us are influenced in 
the same way as are the costs of delivering 
our products. In view of these considera- 
tions it was deemed wise to omit the pay- 
ment of a dividend. 

Gaspesia Sulphite Company, Limited, 
continued to operate throughout the year 
at full capacity. There was no change from 
the previous year in the selling price of 
unbleached sulphite pulp, but delivery costs 
were higher. The costs of production in- 
creased, principally due to rise in wood cost. 

The net profits of this company fos the 
year were $486,221.22. Out of these profits 
there was set aside as provision for income 
and excess profits taxes $100,000, and for 
special depreciation $252,400. The con- 
tinued increase in costs, particularly in the 
cost of our principal raw material—viz., 
pulpwood—would suggest that a further 
increase in the selling price is justified. 


BUCHANS MINE 


Buchans continued throughout 1942 to 
lose skilled underground workmen “ in- 
creasing numbers, resulting in a drop of 
approximately 18 per cent. in the tonnage 
mined and milled in 1942 as compared with 
1941. No new ore was discovered during 
1942, and the ore reserves at the end of 
1942 were therefore decreased by about the 
tonnage mined and milled. 

Prospecting, trenching, and some dia- 
mond drilling in the fall of 1942 in the 
vicinity of the old Victoria mine south of 
Red Indian Lake showed an interesting 
zinc-lead-copper mineralisation that the 
Buchans engineers think may amount to 
something, and this area is being more fully 
eg g with th 

- the net income of Terra Nova 
Properties, Limited, from its share in the 
Buchans Mine and from its other mining 
interests, after providing for taxation and 
other expenses, amounted to $353,384.10. 

€ report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


_Tequired for the supply 
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BRITISH LION FILM 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The fifteenth annual general meeting 4 
the British Lion rporation 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, ;; 


on. 

Mr S. W. Smith (chairman and Manag. 
ing director) said that there was an :p. 
crease of £18,874 in the gross profit, which 
now stood at the record figure of £157,003. 
against £138,129 last year. The net prof; 
for the year amounted to £56,636, a 
advance of £6,204 over the previous record 
figure last year of £50,432. The directos 
recommended the payment of the sam 
dividends as last year, namely, a may. 
mum dividend of I0 per cent. on the > 
per cent. participating preference share 
and 50 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
the carry-forward of £25,603 being an in. 
crease of £1,513 over last year. He hoped 
the shareholders would be gratified tha 
for the third year in succession it had been 
possible to submit a satisfactory accounr. 

The Republic Pictures Corporation had 
renewed their contract with the Corpor: 
tion for the distribution of their pictures 
in this country ; that product continued to 
improve. The British Lion studios were 
still in the occupation of the Government, 
which made the production of British 
films increasingly difficult. The Corpor. 
tion had been able to acquire one of the 
best British pictures made—namely, “In 
Which We Serve.” A great proportion o 
the profits from its distribution were no 
included in the accounts presented. 

Excess Profits Tax weighed heavily on 
the company, and £46,869 had been r- 
served in the accounts for that purpos. 


It still remained difficult to forecast th F 
prospects for the whole of the presen 7 
year, but the profits for the first ‘ou 


months had been maintained. 


The report and accounts were unin: § 


mously adopted. 


OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 
LARGE INCREASE IN PROFIT 


The ordinary general meeting ¢ 
Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, Limited, W% 
held, on the $th instant, in London. i 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) sat 
that the profit from trading and rentals 
after providing for depreciations, aga 
showed a large increase of £165,785 
the previous year’s figures. Their brew ens 
had all been working to absolute _ 
to serve the needs of the military and te 
civilian population. Even so, demand ae 
exceeded output and some degree of — 
ing had been necessary. The supp!) Me 
the ingredients required to mect coat & 
mand for their products had given tf 
considerable anxiety. ~The amounts of oe 
and hops avaiiabie in South Africa had bet 
insufficient for their needs and they 9 
been compelled to make up the deficient 
from overseas. They had been able . 
obtain the necessary permits and shipone 
facilities to secure their position for © 
current year. rit wd 

Difficulties in maintaining the supp!’ 
other requirements, such as bottles ¢ . 
crown corks, had been met and onus 
so that the total volume of trade had 
not only maintained, but = increas i 
Whether they would be able to maint m 
their trade during the current yea! ole 
mained to be seen, but, as something 4 

i utput woule ° 
25 per cent. of their o ap tne. militat 
requirements, which they did at a very 1 
price, some reduction of profit must 
looked for. a 

This year it had been necessary 0 PY 
vide £495,000 to cover tax liabilities 
£170,000 more than in the previous ye! 4 
so that the whole of the increased pro! 
trading had been absorbed in the addit© 
sum provided for taxation. - 

The report was adopted and the prare’ 
final dividend of 10 per cent., 





cent. for the year, was approved. 
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UNION CORP — pee ‘hae ~ ws a snd some rg oe a close relationship with Mercedes No. 2 
LIMITE ood sion of our busi- Of particular signifi act that 
) dom B pay the fact that £23,754 was Mesiien No. 4 nein oe gra i 
DIVIDENDS PAID EXCEED ti e ordinary course to explora- deeper cretaceous formation, test hi 
on reserve during the year d. : » tests on which 
£10,000,000 ion Ge tore a Pi ar demonstrates could not be carried out for various 
; e. technical reasons This promise 
: . . s a new 
> of Summary of the proceedings at the wal" oye features of the Witwaters- source of potential oil ae in the 
he ordinary general meeting of shareholders eo gold-mining industry and, in par- region in which the Ultramar Company is 
e ¥ Union Corporation, Limited, held in pe lar, the operating results of the gold- | concerned in Venezuela. The outlook is 
A Johannesburg on May 27, 1943. Mr P. M. os ng can, sore on the Witwatersrand most encouraging, but progress is slow 
sag. fp Anderson presided, ti € administration of the corpora- owing to the difficulty of securing 
sd The chairman said that the profit for on, were then reviewed. _ machinery and supplies for development 
hich 1942 amounted to £610,132, after providing Bay Hall Trust again paid 6} per cent. work of this nature. 
sox, IMME for outgoings and contingencies, including 99'S £1,013,800 of ordinary capital and. The corporation continued its activities 
~. ; sum of £25,000 for pension contingen- increased the credit to profit and loss in prospecting and mining for chrome 
a ces, The interim dividend of 2s. 6d. and account by £14,067 to £90,012. The and a substantial quantity of this war 
‘ord she final dividend of 5s. 6d., making a total market value of the trust’s investments material was shipped during the year. 
ioe of 8s, for the year, absorbed £616,000, so was 42,140,884 as compared with a book The chairman paid tribute to the 
= he carry-forward to the credit of profit value of £1,962,974. _ memory of the six young airmen in the 
= and loss account falls by £5,868, to San Francisco Mines of Mexico from corporation’s service who have made the 
-| £121,663. Our dividend distributions have every aspect had a really good year. A supreme sacrifice on active service. 
a. now passed the 10 million mark, the total 2s. 6d. dividend was declared in March The chairman thanked the depleted 
res, xo date being £10,377,577, and for the past _!ast, as compared with 9d. for the previous staffs in London and Johannesburg for 
* nine years our declarations have been year. At the end of the company’s year in efficient service rendered throughout the 
ped 3s, per share or better. September last broken ore reserves had been year ; the report and accounts were adopted 
‘hat The practically unchanged book value doubled and ore reserves in situ had been and the auditors reappointed. 
een of our — a sign ny aise, — - a record of 2,730,000 tons. seniabeabininiie 
7 but we believe the day cannot be far dis- e tramar Company completed a - 
had tant when we shall once again have the further well—Mercedes No. 4—during the Pn pene: yaa Foy ag of the 
a- satisf ct Ss i i ° - ye: ; i i _ é € or inspec- 
we satisfaction of seeing this balance-sheet year, production tests on which showed tion at the London office. 
i to —_— 
ere 
ent, (Continued from page 184) than i : 
- g 4 an in the whole of the preceding forty years. But there is 
rx . ° ‘ “11 er 2 . .< i 
Or The War Production Board estimates that eventually the stilt a long way to go. 
r new substitutes may replace mica to the extent of Io to 15 
i . i ; : 
; per cent of total mica requirements. This, however, 
ie will not materially alter the demand for mica, especially for ( ‘om an Results 
high-grade mica, for military purposes, which continues at a 
. record rate. ni fi ire i - : 
on me os The a ted Nations ie require increased sup Amalgamated Metal Corporation.—Holding company con- 
re- plies of better-grade mica, which can only come from in- trolling British Metal Corporation and Henry Gardner, these 
os tensified production. Important progress appears to have companies possessing large investments in subsidiary concerns. 
the been made lately in Brazil, now one of the world’s largest Years to March 31 
eat sources of mica supplies. 1941 1942 1943 
Ou ° f ; 
Net profits of constituent companies*..... 326,834 264 364 283 717 
x ® ¥ 
in Amalgamated Metal C wwation : 
Pref. divs. from na hi wee aheelsd 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Pneumoconiosis srw yay from constituents ......... go oo 165,562 
NE ein te cop anba sn aicdies 3: 218,357 218,495 
The inclusion of pneumoconiosis in the list of special prengeneet ETO ee ae 2,663 3,161 3,053 
. ; ncom I eae at tn Deak hice earner aaron 7 l 
ompensation schemes under the Workmen’s Compensation honey ll eee etaes Bt. aan 
cts is a belated step forward. Special schemes already ith aaa : 
. : ° TO et i 2 NO SoG axs-4.3 wemieeaine tiaras 967,187 158,225 58,347 
; Cover silicosis and asbestosis 3 pneumoconiosis is a compre- Paid on im, ....... 366/148 130583 136955 
* hensive term, defined as “fibrosis of the lungs due to silica SEE eE ERY eT Sakertewst tekyine ness a os 36 
= dust, asbestos dust or other dust, and including the condi- xB r * 4 
sid ion of the lungs known as dust reticulation.” Under the new a eee aoe 33,054 36,026 39,120 
als, scheme, which came into force on July 1st, workers who die, RET 
é“ fas ° ombd ¢ ce Sheet* : 
ain become totally disabled or suffer to such a degree as to make EE Oe 2,976,740 2,965,690 2,947,568 
vet J dangerous ” for them to continue to work, as a result a ws tipane. gd EO aa Dr. 397,931 = 23,925 Dr "541,783 
rpc ° . . . . we quik i) rr rrrrr re 5 5 2 y & 
nit ‘ pneumoconiosis or pneumoconiosis accompanied by tuber- eS Cee eee 1,983,736 1,619,732 2,269,717 
ps _— may receive compensation, which is determined in Fo ape «singh ae la a Se. ee 
t cco < hee : ash and Govt. Securities ............... 401,373 1,903,634 3,190,624 
nad iL . — with the existing Acts. The scheme applies to Debtors and payments in"advance........ 4,129,899 2,164,948 Reet 
_ : wry ers employed in underground coal mining, or en- i cnhannpemanghes 
ged in processes of ti : . . ° + Shares in allied and subsidiary companies, 
F. handling oe Fe a ge ong Re t Balances outstanding between parent, subsidiary and allied companies. 
e Mclude coal trimmers, who obviously equally need protec- The £1 ordinary shares, quoted at 20s. 6d. ex dividend, yield 
nalt on and the qualifying period of five years before compensa- £3 8s. 4d. per cent. 
” (prey ben Paid, seems on the long side. The second part * x * 
a ne Order describes the benefit scheme, which applies 
ney a “agian on SOP 
> a yp who have been engaged in coal mining since Rolls Royce cae 
ing rey Rice 9 As from July 1st, on certification by the wee ae ee 
the yewe al board, and on the decision of a newly-established as vay £ £ es 
4 ee Board, a totally disabled worker may receive Total profits after E.P.T. & contingencies 503,002 517,972 559,915 
be ; viata y pment of 15s., and, in the case of his death, his Income taX......0sesereveeeeeesericess 300,000 285,000 ~—=- 325,000 
~ oe ependants may receive a lump sum of £250. The Ra ey Or cee rr re ee 3,500 3,500 3,500 
_ nd it a scheme is a move in the right direction, Earned on Ordinary Dw agra Ah erent aes 199,502 229,472 231,415 
l : : aid o ee ee 7 . 226,927 ‘ 
ed MBo wars 0 CC hoped that the Home Secretary will use his ee ee ee 
ais ch as ne the Act to extend it to the other industries, 5 Ere eres 20 20 20 
: arr i ; 
& . aieoen 4 ying and brickworks, where the disease may be Ee SE NE ON ORR OET 41,547 44,092 48,324 
. vith wer In Part, this country has now come into line 
a ad a in other industrial countries which have long _ fixed assets .........seeeereeeeeeee 797,269 650,486 poigtd 
‘ moconiosi : : : Net inter-company items.........++.+++: 621,525 445,310 $07,351 
ow abilitate and rate yo legislation. What is to be done to re- 8 ii ETE Sa 654.475 1,052,933 _—1,084,555 
tt MM be so ill nd work for the wretched sufferers, who are Paha lee ueiaid saan 
. rrOss iiqul QSBSTS.. cece cccsescsesescecss . > . > ‘, 4, 
“Bape, ompensated, is not at all clear. RRs es bch doi oka Pracainadonans 1,165,467 1,499,052 2,334,009 
sn all ain remedy for the present state of affairs lies in Contingency provisionst ..............+. 229,409 298,724 307,196 
— a i an of improved preventive measures, both to re- + This item has been excluded from item net liquid assets 
Im w , 2 egree of d rr "ee" . : ne : 
‘oe MmmePccial committees “ase oe to rehabilitate injured ag or The £1 ordinary stock at 110s. ex dividend yields from 
vl MNCS Matters. Th ve been. set up to advise on bot £3 12s. 8d. per cent. The chairman, Lord Herbert Scott, states 
a8 probabl tie . ¢ Ministry’s Parliamentary Secretary that the increase in disclosed profit bears little relationship 
; bne a t when he claimed that more has been to actual turnover, but arises from the elimination of the 
€ past year for the health and welfare of miners abnormal special depreciation of fixed- assets made last year. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 








T Security Indices 
Total 

















octane am Corres. 
. j argains av 
195 in S.E. oe 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
| List ar shares* Int.? 
— Be ae [ 
es, ieee 5,948 3,042 | 104-7 | 134-0 
' | oe | = 3.023 105-0 | 154-0 
ee a Bank Hol. | sat ooo oes 
nail wasaneatis. 7,236 30504 105-4 133-9 
3,45, Siege. 4 5,861 =| 3,276 105-3 133 -8 





® July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 105 -4 
(Aug. 3), lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 


iowest, 133-9 (July 2). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 
ee 1943 




















|S] guty | July | July 
| Low a i Se ees ee eee A 
# Jan. July | 1943 1943 | 1943 
SR aCe |: 13 es 
| | | 
37 Industrials ........ |} 81-1 | 103-5 103-5 101 - 97-1 
cies chenaeas | 72-6 | 99-9 99 -9 98-2 | 93-3 
40 Utilities........... | 67-9 88-8a | 88-6 88-8 | 86-2 
419 Stocks ........... | 78-5 | 1009 | 100-9 | 996 | 95:2 
Av. yield %*......... | 5°36 4-35 4°35 4-41 4-65 
- ©§@ Common Stocks .§#  («)juy2. ~~ 
Dai_y AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 
1943 Average | Transactions 1943 Average Transactions 
July 22.... | 123-7 | 822,000 July 26... | 121-8 | 1,456,000 
, 23.... | 123-6 | 914,000 » 27... | 127-9 | 1,786,000 
» 24.... | 123-4 387, 000+ » 28... | 117-3 | 1,845,000 


' 





~ 1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). __ + Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 7, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
By Permission to Deal............ 111,983 ne 463,458 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 189. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
DRC CAVie Shee debksh tabi nsksces bs aknn eee’ 1,115,779,242 1,099,043,584 
RR Ce eae SE een Rename 984,528,357 970,865,543 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
; Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1943.... 1,095,819, 064 2,585,843 638,677] 1,088,778,140 1,454,552 8,810,892 
1942.... 970,461,081 349,272 55,190 964,117,031 731,318 6,017,194 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to July 27, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





| Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 
Group and Number 
of Securities 























l l 
| July | Feb. | June | July | July | June | July 
| 28, | 23, - oe toe | 9 | 3, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1945 

ramp e Wen Pee Seng eee 
24% Consols .......... | 146-9 | 146-3 | 143-0 | 142-5 | 3-04) 3-12| 3-13 
ome Corpns. (4) ...... | 141-6 | 144-6 | 142-5 | 142-6 | 3-30) 3:27 | 3-27 

| ‘| | 

Total Ind. Debs. (43) ....| 117-6 | 121-6 | 121-2 | 121-1| 4-04) 3-92) 3-92 
Total Ind. Pref.(101) ...| 104-2 | 111-4 | 110-8 | 110-5 | 4°54 | 4:37 | 4-38 

| | 
Insurance (10)......... | 101-3 | 101-0 | 103-1 | 106-3 | 4-00} 4-04) 3-91 
Building Mats. (6) ..... | 75-5! 85-0} 89-9; 95-1| 3-92} 3-27!) 3-12 
Cotten {8)........5.0.+. | 325) 42-1) 43-7) 46:6] 4-09) 3-64) 3-37 
snk ccoeebenas | 14-3) 88-8) 97-2 | 98-5] 3-16 3-06 | 3-02 
Motors (7) 2.0.0.2... | 36-8 | 45-1| 45-2] 48-7| 4-94] 4-20! 3-94 
MNEs ie ed ukaeaas | 48-0 | 72-4) 78-6 | 83-8| 5-22) 3-04| 2-87 

: | 

Home Rails (4) ........ | 48-9) 70-0| 80-4! 77-2 | 7-49} 5-43 | 5-58 
Stores & Catering a7. 49.6 65-2 66-8 | 71-0! 4-05] 3-52) 3-41 
otal Miscellaneous ; : 81-4 8l- : . . 
ell ) | 9| 83-9 4-87 4-26 | 4-17 
(Al Glasses) (150)..... a.9 74.4 | 75.3) 77.2| 5.06) 4.42 4.36 

CA SE i } | 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Clothing Coupons.—Between September 1st and February 1, 
1944, 20 clothing coupons in the new clothing book will be 
valid. They are the yellow coupons on Page III marked 

Series A,” and the green tokens on page V marked W and X, 
which will be worth one coupon each. The supplemen: 
coupons for children of certain ages and sizes and for industrial 
workers remain at the same level as in the current rationing 
period. All children born on or after August I, 1927, have 





ten supplementary coupons, which they will be allowed to use 
from August 15th. In addition, supplementary coupons are 
available to certain children as follows: children born between 
September 1, 1925, and December 31, 1926, ten coupons ; those 
born between January I, 1927, and December 31, 1929, twenty 
coupons ; those born in or after 1930 who are § ft. 3 in. or 
more in height or weigh 7 st. 12 lb. or more on or before 
October 31st, an additional twenty coupons. 


Dairy and Poultry Mission.—A Joint Anglo-American Mission 
of technical experts under the auspices of the Combined Food 
Board has arrived in Argentina to survey the facilities for the 
production of dairy and poultry products, with special reference 
to processing and dehydrating. The Mission is interested in 
the quantities of dried skim milk, butter and dried eggs that 
might be available to the United Kingdom under proper condi- 
tions of price and quality, but the members are not purchasers 
or negotiators. 


+ THF FCONOMIST " SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935= 100) 


July July Aug. , Aug. 
2 3 





|} Aug. 

29, 30, | a eS Bee 

1943 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 

Crops Msbsterewt 120-1 120-1 Bank | 120-1 120 3 
Raw materials......... -... | 182-3 | 182-3 | Holiday | 182-3 | 182-3 
Complete Index............ 147.9 | 147.9 | 447.9 |) 148.1 
ag eka eal Mar. Aug. Aug. | July Julv 
el hy ae ie ee ls 28, 

1937* | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 1943 

Crees ..-.cccsccceccscscersl 209 | 9 | 117-8 | 118-3 | 1198 
Man spnteriels. ......i4<0 207°3 | 122-9 172-7 + 182:3 | 182-3 
Complete Index............ «175.1 | 106.4 | 142.7 146.9 147.8 


~~ * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to date 
(July 31st) and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure : — 


£000 
Total ordinary expenditure .. 1,888,220 | Total ordinary revenue...... 788,272 
New Sinking Funds ........ 3,046 Loans raised :-— 
Loans repaid :— 3° Def. Bonds (net)...... 58,943 
* Other debt ” external ... 3,810 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 187,894 
Bank of England Adv..... 6,500 24° Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 


) 
2$°o Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 251,154 
3°, Terminable Annuity .. 120,000 





Nat. Savings Certs. (met) .. 130,150 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) . . 94,019 
‘‘ Other debt,” internal... 2,992 
Treasury Deposits........ 4,500 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills ......... 250,447 
Public Dept. Adv....... 26,470 
Miscellaneous receipts... . . 6,663 
Decrease in balances...... 63 
£1, 901,576 £1,901,576 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repayments 
and receipts. 

Points Banking System.—From the beginning of the third 
rationing period on September 19th the Ministry of Food pro- 
poses to abolish the vouchers at present used by traders under 
the points scheme and to substitute an accounting system on a 
credit basis, which for the sake of convenience is being called 
a points banking system. The new system is not unlike the 
method used for transferring personal points in the personal 
points scheme, and, as there, 1etailers, retailer-wholesalers and 
catering establishments will conduct their points banking business 
with their local Food Offices, while licensed wholesalers dealing 
in points foods will operate their accounts at the Divisional Food 
Office. Orders for points foods, except in the case of sales 0 
the public, will be fulfilled without any prior passing of points. 
At the close of each ration period suppliers will send to their 
customers accounts for the number of points due on the points 
foods supplied during that ration period. These accounts will 


' be handed in to the Food Office, and the Food Office will pay 


to suppliers the points due to them. Each ration period the 
trader will receive from the Food Office a statement showing 
the number of points he may use in that ration period, and he 
may not use more than these points. The balance of points avail- 
able for use will be made up in the case of a retailer by the value 
of the points coupons he collects, and in the case of a wholesaler 
by the value of the points received from Food Offices in payment 
for goods supplied. The accounts for points due received from 
suppliers will be handed in by the retailer to the Food Office, 
who will debit the trader’s points balance. At the beginning of 
the scheme the points value of all the vouchers in a trader's 
possession will be credited to him, and he will also be given 2m 
additional credit of points, which in the case of a retailer will be 
equal to two weeks’ turnover in points and in the case of 4 
wholesaler six weeks’ turnover in points. The objects of the new 
scheme are to save the time and labour involved in handling 
points vouchers, to provide greater security, to enable payment 
to be made for the exact points value of the foods supplied, and 
to establish satisfactory records of the movements of points 4t 
all stages in the chain of distribution. 
(Continued on page 189) 
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OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 31, 1943, total 
rdinary revenue was £67,571,000, against 
rdinary expenditure of £109,850,000, and 
“cyes to sinking funds of £70,000. Thus, 
‘ncluding sinking fund allocations of 
{3,045,958 the deficit accrued since April 
jst is £1,102,994,000, against £973,432,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


l ~- Receipts into the 
Exchequer 

(£ thousands) 
| 
} 








Esti- | April | April | Week | Week 

Revenue \ 1943-4 4 2 iJ ended | ended 

| | | a Aug. | July 

| | Aug. | July lad, | 3h 

ee * 31, ; : 

| 1942 | y9q3 | 1942 , 1943 

| | 

ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


Income Tax.... 11750001 194,885) 235,986) 15,429 16,575 


Sur-tax -.; 80,000} 9,280] 9,380; (240, ‘260 
Estate, etc., | 

Duties ..| 100,000] 33,593) 33,188) 1,640 1,820 
Stamps -..| 17,000} 4,440} 5,250 ‘140, |). 
NDC. ...--- Y! 599.000! 8808] __7,836| _ 700, 910 
PT (900! 86,154) 135,804, 7,728) 7,340 


1,000, 240 163 10 13 


Total Inld. Rev./1873000| 337,400| 427,607| 25,887 26,918 


Customs ......., 525,320] 143,811] 174,103) 5,120! 11,525 
Excise. ....... | 450,180] 135,980) 155,900] 25,480) 24,900 


1 aes 
Other Inld. Rev.) 


‘Total Customs &) : a ee ea - 
Excise 975,500) 279,791 350,005) 30,600 36,425 


Motor Duties...| 25,000| 3,572} 2,705 173 241 
anadian Govt. 





Contribution .| | 123,355 7,304 
P.O. (Net Re- j 
ceipts).......| 400) 7,000) _ ... 800! 2,050 
VirelessLicences| 4,700) 890) 1,040; 200 210 
380! ... 140 





rown Lands o, 360 


Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans, 4,100} _ 786] 1,742) 12; 40 
1,547 


fiscell. Receipts) 24,000) 33,119 24,795! 1,939 
otal Ord. Rev. 2907500 7861273) 788,272 66,915 67,571 


ELF-BALANCING | 


O. & Brdeastg. 110,632, 33,100) 35,400} 2,500 950 


3018132) 819,373. 823,672\ 69,415, 68,521 


1 otal... 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 








: aoe a arog ene 
Expenditure | mate, | * P al ie - | Week | Week 
3-44) to i | ended | ended 

| Aug. | July ss | uy 

| 1, 31, > | v 

| 942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 

ORDINARY } RT 


EXPENDITURE 
nt. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt. . . -| 375,000, ry 118,736 11,960; 951 


ayments to N.) 

Ireland ae .| 9,500 2,347) 2,324; 

therCons. Fund ' 

Services ...../ 7,600) 3,400, 3,226 8 7 
MB co Bias Sage, SO Tae 

FORE | 392,000; 128,318) 124,286; 11,968 958 


upply Services. 5366751|1628634|1763934|107522 108892 


otal Ord. Exp.5758751/1756952 1888220 119490'109850 


LF-BALANCING | 
-O. & Brdcastg. 110,632, 33,100, 35,400) 2,500 950 


Otal... 


-|5869383/1790052!1923620 121990 110800 
ee decreasing Exchequer balances by 
37,634 to 42,814,389, the other operations 
Tr the week (no longer shown separately) 
ised the gross National Debt by 
59,913,476 to £17,958 million. 
NET ISSUES 
ca Teegeeps S (£ thousands) ml 
yerseas Trade Guarantees Act 











Seo aa ae 40 
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a NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
erseas Trade Guarantees BE es Gas ae 77 
POM AM. ct 2,312 
2,389 


THE ECONOMIST 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 





NET INCREASES P NET REPAYMENTS 
Eooneuey Bills .... 41,200 | Other Debt :— 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 22,050 Internal........ 1,802 
3%, Def. Bonds... 88 "404 
Ng a pggg OE 39 External ... 1,404 
Bonds, 1951-53 . 41,470 
3° Sav. Bonds, 
5960-76 ........ 34,750 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 9,530 
Treasury Dep. by 
aad ae ~ 48,000 
Tax Res. Certs. ... 23,205 
229,044 3,206 
FLOATING DEBT (; millions) 
Ways and 
ar Meens Trea- 
. | Advances sury Total 
Date | | peak De, Flat 
Ten- Public of ‘ 
der Tap | Depts. Eng- aw? Debt 
ae? anks 
1942 ‘ 
Aug. 1 975-0 Not available 
1943 
May 1 1005-0 ” , 
» 8 1020-0 » ”» 
» 15 |1035-0 ” ” 
” 22 11050 0 ” ” 
» 29 (1065-0) 1885-9 233-3] ... | 983-5, 4167-7 
June 5 |1080-0 Not available 
» 12 1095-0 ” ” 
» 19 /1110-0 ” ” 
30 | 3028 +2 1 244-4|55-0] 925°5 4253-1 
July 3 :1140-0; Not available 
» 10 |1155-0) | ” ” 


» =17 (1165-0) 


ae x70 a 1899-1! 309-0 [’ ... 


” ” 


| 973-5) 4351-6 








TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 
| Amount Average i, 
Date of | | Rate  atiotted 
Tender | eases —| of Allot- | 
| Ofterea| APP Auottea —_ | ie. 
| % Rate 
1942 c= 
July, Si | 75-01 155-1) 75-0 | 19 11-91 | 28 
| | | 
May 7  90-0/ 179-0} 90-0/ 20 0-39! 36 
» 14 | 90-0 | 154-7) 90-0 | 20 0-44) 44 
» 2% | 90-0, 157-2| 90-0) 20 0-46, 44 
» 28 | 90-0/ 159-5| 90-0| 20 1-13' 46 
June 4 | 90-0 | 154-5) 90-0 | 20 0-80) 46 
» 11 | 90-0| 152-8) 90-0 | 20 0-76; 47 
» 18 | 90-0| 160-8) 90-0 20 0-69, 42 
» 25 | 90-0 | 165-2| 90-0: 20 0-47 42 
July 2 | 90-0/ 173-5| 90-0| 20 0-37 38 
» 9 | 90-0 | 180-2 | 90-0 20 0-28| 35 
» 16 | 90-01 175-4) 90-0 20 0-00 33 
» 23 | 90-0, 164-6 | 90-0 20 0:29) 40 
» 30 | 90-0 | 182-8! 90-0/ 1911-91) 30 


bills to be paid 


On July 30th agptestions at £99 14s. lld. per cent for 
or on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


Thursday, and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 30 per cent of the amount applied for, and 


applications at higher prices in full. 


Applications at 


£99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in 
full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
August 6th. For the week ending August 7th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 


amount of £25 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 














ee (£ thousands) 
3% | 3% | 3% 
Week | 3% | . 3% War 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 
ended } Bonds 
c Bonds | Bonds 1951-53 
ae] Wee| S| el ee 
ee. Ss | ¥, 8 ’ i ’ ’ 71 
July 6........| 7933} 2912/ 12,617! 11,237 
oe Wicnitcine | 6397 | 2227} 6.661) 7.189 
Cs es ahdt 4,961, 1,557 7,470 | 10,944 
 Mienneend | 4177] 1,366 4,964 10,106 
AME. . De ccsvces ‘Sree gee 4,768 | 5,869 
Totals to date . .| 886,894%| 615,840* 1311138t!!'452234t) 
* 192 weeks. + 135 weeks. ¢ 36 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 3rd amounted to a total value of £58,063,502. 


Up to July 3lst, princi 
the amount of £115,922, 


of Savings Certificates to 
has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 4, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 978,111,310 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,216,830 
partment... 22,130,408 | Other Secs... . 757,336 
Silver Coin... 10,734 


Amt. of Fid. 


Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
241,718 


1000,241,718 





1000,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





f £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 ] Govt. Secs. .. 183,164,388 
Rest 3 3,381,377 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 5,347,390 | Discounts & 
-———_____— Advances... 1,257,905 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 17,709,215 
Bankers ..... 148,632,948 ——__— 
Other Accts... 53,645,194 18,967,320 
—_—___—— | Notes........ 22,130,408 
202,278,142 | Gold & Silver 
Cis saa 1,297,993 
225,559,909 225,559,909 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





| 1942 1943 





2 28 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation... .. 833-3 956-0 968 ‘I 978 +3 
Notes in banking depart- } 
Se ere 46-9| 44-3) 32-1) 22-1 
Government debit and 
SOME 56. 5 oe a 877-3, 999-3) 999-3) 999-2 
Other securities ........ 16; 0-7) O-7] 08 
IIS 6 oe ceases 10 0-0 0-0) O00 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0:2 0-2) 0-2 
Yee 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
Se 23:3 6:4 66 5-3 
OS Se 118-1 147-4) 169-9} 148-6 
| SE ey 47-9 75-8 54-6) 53-6 
ere tree 189-3, 229-6) 231 1) 207 -5 
Banking Dept. Secs.: | 
reste too = are 130-9 180-8 180-4) 183-2 
Discounts, etc.......... 7-9 4-7 7 +3) 1 
OE. cS caceeuscewens | 20-2 16-6 28-0) 17-7 
OBOE errr ee 159-0 202-1) 215-7; 202-2 
Banking depart. res. ..... 48-2 45 “3 33 4 23 “4 
% o ‘oO | /2 
© PROROFTIOE.. opn000 coe 25-4 19-7; 14 4) 11-2 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cash Two - 
d. q 
I OD ink cies ceeneds 2 234 
jy Da oan eager « a 23¢ 
ROE Fcc ccntcseceoss 2 
nae ORES ee 234 


The ‘New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 442 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





(Continued from page 188) 


ving MONEY MARKET.—Conditions in the money market 
> “en much easier this week. This is partly due to Govern- 
nt dividend disbursements at the beginning of the week ; 


other f. 
aller amount of Treasury Bills. 


actor is that the discount houses have been taking up a 
The banks’ bill purchases 


S sn been large, which reflects the fall in their deposits at 
ew of England. The Bank Return shows that they have 

y £21,304,000 over the week. This is a far bigger drop 

n can be accounted for by the week’s rise in the note circula- 


n, Commented 


on in a note on page 182, and its counterpart 


a drop of £16,285,000 in ‘‘ other securities.” 


Exchan 


exchange.) 





3 months, 14%; 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
July 31st and August 5th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3%, October 26, 1939). 
Bills 60 days 14%. 
14-14%. Treasury Bills : 2 months, 1-14,°% ; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-14% (July 28, 1-13%). 
Discount deposit at call $%; at notice 3%. 


Discount rates: Bank 
4 months, lwy-14%; 6 months, 


Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates $%. 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchan between July 31st and August 5th. 


(Figures in brackets are par of 


(Continued on page 191) 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 











£ thousands 

Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. July | Aug. | July 
3 ae Ts oo.” 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
6 6 180 179 
2,758 1,600 , 77,709 | 74,915 
2,772 2,328 | 65,724 | 59,198 
3,000 538 | 76,150 20,688 
893 697; 23,783 | 18,461 
2,046 1,853 | 34,918 35,616 
856 757 | 26,282 | 26,692 
5,157 4,756 | 143,461 | 137,480 
13,065 | 3,408 | 371,433 | 349,546 
1,671 1,874 | 46,156 | 47,033 
485 378 14,393 14,431 
725 805 | 26,313 | 29,619 
80 108 | 3,499 4,231 


8, 508 | i 19, 102 909, 821 | 817,910 


~ 6,377 | 200,913 | 214,197. 





~ 5,883 | 


July 25, 1942, and July 24, 1943. 




















THE ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





Million _ 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks July _ July _ July July 
RESOURCES 30, 29, ° 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1942 | 1983 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... , 20, 549 20,146' 20,130) 20,111 
Total reserves ........... | 20,828 20,555 20,536, 20 519 
Total cash reserves ....... | 265 354 354 «= 355 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. 


3,110 7,645, 7,577, 7,951 
3,127 7,668 7,598 7,976 


Total resources .......... 25,094 30,235 29,924 30,222 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in circn........ | 9,655| 14,094 14,145 14,228 

Excess mr. bank res. ..... | 2,200 1,310 1,190 1,020 

Mr. bank res. dep......... | 22, 545) 12,260 12,319) 12,309 

Govt: GEE e630 oe ess 183, 616 293 559 


14, 138) 14,341 14,156 14,440 
25,094 30,235) 29,924 30,222 
87 “5% |72 *3%|T2 6% 71 -6% 


DORE GOES oo ves cces 
Total liabilities .......... 
PNETO GR 6n eww cesecns 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. | 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


22,746 22,362 22,347 22,334 
3,522) 4,086 4,084 4,090 


12,647 17,658 17,706 17,799 
2,407| 2,883 2,564 2,831 











August 7, 1943 
BANK OF CANADA 


July | June June 
1-15, | 16, itn | ou 
ASSETS ed | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
+tReserve : Gold.......... 
Other......... |. "0-8 32-2 36 6 
AE INET ES | 846 -1'1120 -4 1118 - ‘01147. ; 
hneeceneiaees ie 
Note circulation.......... 54-1) 750 -7) 751 2 765-5 
Deposits : Dom. Govt..... 57-9} 72: 1 112-5 


Chartered banks......... Pr 8 310-3, 302-0 = 8 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








| July | July , July Ju ly July 
| 24, | ° 2, 23 
eile iD iaaiil a ae 1942 1943 | 1943 1343 1943 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES K Gold coin & builion. 444 444, 444 444 444 
ites | j = Million escudos Rupee coin........ ae 4 te 145 = 148 
i < A Mz far. , Mar. Balances abroad .. .' 8 931 920 
wnauak bh Ae | Jsr | “at | As pr. "17, a | SL Sterling securities .., 2,669 5,678 5,708 5,708) 5,777 
| | ASSETS sss | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,223) 1,184 1,184) 1,184 1115 
4 : , ‘ | TERR a ER ee 1363 -0'1394 -2,1394 "2/1394 2 Investments....... 84 74 74 74 93 
Cables:— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Balances abroad hnies'acece 1944 -3|3623 7/3636 -9'3637 -1 
London -...| 40248) 402}8 40248) 40248) 40248) 40248 | ocurities ©2202 2222121:| 354-8] 399-1, 399-1/ 39g. | Liaptuaies 
Zurich .. + [34 ‘00 [34 ‘00 134 00 (33. 90 (34 cn $0 LIABILITIES Notes in cirn. : India| 4,495 7,336 7,376 7,374 7,389 
B. Aires. . . .|25-10*/25 -05°|25 -05*/25 -05%|25 -05%|25 -1o* | Notes in circulation . . -... rot , =o ‘- —& + oe -G we) “gent “Seal “Sesl “isal “3 
: ; . 18 | 6. Jefe. 2posits : Government ... . -3}2503 -4/2472 -4 its : Govt. Pe om 252 00 
Berend Oe | SSD | SR) O08 | S08 | 6-a8 Bankers’ ...... 2991 -6/4533 -6|4520 -414440 -9 ee Banks 645, 530 541 636) 654 
me ; : ae 312 -5| 356-2} 334-9! 348-8 Reserve ratio. .... 67 -3%|82 -0% 82 -2% 82 -2%,'83 -19, 
e Official buying rate 29-78. ft Free rate. Q§ Bid. Foreign ¢ ommnitments eae 245 -6| 235-3) 235-2] 235 ‘1 
Ba" Bs es Ba Nie 
3 
ORAIN, oe. CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
aon COTTON —continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
Net I N-Mt. 496 Ib. £0.b. St. 465 1 4510 Cloth, Overall Cloth, s. d. i b to ton 
Bag. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢) cones je 17 6 52 x 30, a's 5 1% si neti nesexmmmmahend te a4 
= taught 4 ee oe Is 8108. 1310-7820 ninnatgeaterte © © 
et ng. Gaz., av. ane 4 32 2 31 4 FLAX (per ton)— £ 8. £ s. CHEMICALS— 60/0/0 — 60/0/0 
Oats (¢) a 16 0 «1511 Livonian ZK .............00+. Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic net......... per ” oo e500 
aiziz®, La ata, a0 480 b.’fob.".. 13 10 15 10} i te el a Nom. Nom. “et ) 
—Beef, HEMP (per ton) — Manilla, spot 9 
English long sides.............. a + pee Aiea lag ae seconde Nom. Nom. Re ag ke a i tb 3 6h 9) 5c 
Imported hinds ............. 60 66 0 | PUTS (per ton)— 10/14/0 19/148 
Pes Ge = Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee...... 45/10/0  43/0/0 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { cm oh s. d icarb. 11/0/0 — 11/0/0 
plmParted ooo esesesees 52 52 Semmens cope nregnty).. ¢ Bh i io, Soda Crystals per ton 5/7/6 —5/1/6 
k, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 - coi Lace geet tae ; copr _ 
SAOON (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 10/40 Cone esi,” Ape ae Com __ free Siento 
WAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 May, fob. Calcutta, 100 yds... Nom. Nom wipes Ib.) — sd 8.4 
am OTHER FOODS /40 Nom. Nom Wet salted Australian, \ go/59 jb 0 7 0 % 
—_ (per cwt.)—All Grades, SISAL fo ta "ton)—African, spot s £ s. | | Queensland........ ! . 
owt. spoon 151 4 151 4 —No. 1 delivered.............. 0 340 Cape, Jburg whe 0% Oo % 
. peert - WOOL (per sg d. d. Phy Sep. 0% 0 % 
Mectiiuc 98 2 99 2 | Eipoola wethers, washed ........ it 198 or me 8 eo 
COGOA (per cwt,)— Australian scrd. fleece 70's ...... 31 4 Pat wopieanenecegme enatt a 
Te ee ee eeereseesceeres - ; . : py Sep eee wee... 293 293 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 19 19 
correE lene: - T ad pieces, 50-56 24 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 43 ‘ 3 
oe 8 ST error Nom Nom. S's warp oe eescccccscceeeers > @ 45 Shoulders, Insole 1 5 
Costa Rica, medium to good.....£290 9 190 6 66's super carded ............ 39 39 enmreniamenen Se o. *3 
; 200 0 200 0 48's average carded .......... 31 31 Bellies .... om Of 
EGGS (per 120)—English.......... 149 14 9 44's prepared................ 293 Oo Malena bet td thr aameben es . 24 
a (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 MINERALS Dressing Hides...............-- : : : ; 
i _—. vez ase ns .4°9 ane _* 24 PETROLEUM eReSeees x a pee 
SUGAR (per cwt.)_ Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 2. 28 Motor Spirit, England & \ 110 «110 
Centrifugals, 96°, t. shi 38 38 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 o 41 
_eie........°.. 7 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. he a a i" es... id 
gunmen Laneee- IRON AND STEEL ( ” Automotive ooo. s im 1 8 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cle veland Nok dja Fe 128 0 128 O Fuel oil, in bulk, England ‘and 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bas, Midsbough cambio 312 6 312 6 -” 
Co eee ay <9 Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 290 6 Furnace 01 0 10 
West India Crystallised ......... on me tingle ome 14x 20)... 29 9 29 9 SII scetinncuiccpuniiccucs 011g oll 
UE TARD (per team | ee Detttl ens nenseseasscenenne uw Oh 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — a Copper Gaited — 62/010 62/0/0 | ROSIN (per cwt.)—American ...... » ee. 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 36 ; Sy a= > sin-diniesidichasante . 375/0/019) 275/001) RUBBER Ib.)— 
Ghedaien, chmmel end oof is 1 6 Lead (4)—Soft, - St. smoked sheet......... ae 
stemmed ......... 36 36 pod alter (26.0.5. wapet.:- pe eeeae 25/15/0 25/15/0 
pene uminium, ingots and bars ..... me 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
0/0 
mmer ts fn ty | etntiog {BR IBS | Tao om ott oe “ne 
, ww PAERICL ICAL wn eee eneee q 5 » SUBMSA, FIO + es eeeee VEGET. 
vz Giza, F.G.F. ............. 10-55 10-55 Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { 15/0 2/15/0 Uenek eee eda ci 50/0/0 — 50/0/0 
arus, - 's Ring Beams......... 18-09 18-09 mt 5/0/0 5/0/0 Rape, crude ................... 60/0/0 60/00 
‘i ss hy iseaneves 17-80 17-80 tinum, refined ........ peroz.  9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ............. 39/12/6 39/12/6 
Sth, per 100 yori <a oe Quicksilver......... per 76 Ib.{ §5/10/0 $8/20/0 | Coconut, erude....0 02000000001 36/ay6 36/126 
ey — omen Palm ..............0:c0sc0000. 29/35/0  29/15/0 
36's & 42’s............ 3511 3511 | GOLD (per fine ounce)...... Bem 166 6 168 6 See Lead, indian, coat 12/6 11/216 
12 60, ee We 47 at | MEYER (oer cunce)— Bombay ........... keheaaie? 31/0/0 _31/0/0 
’ , po ee DD pesennbtcrncshannne saeiee 11k) «611 GIA sca csvsccvstsesenueh 32/15/0 32/15/0 


adh ean ae aks te inde mania en ce os 


(4) Including import duty and delivery charges. 








(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(¢) Average for weeks ended July 24 and July 31. 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
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Company Ended 
pola Cae 
darapola Ceylon Co,......... 0 | . 
Daloswella Ration og ep. a. 3 fd 
ne ES Re ha pt. E 
on Amalgamated Rubber . | °°" **’ Dec. 3] 
ae (Sumatra) Rubber...’ *'***** Mar. 3] 
ed ee ae TERN | Dec. 3] 
Matale Ceylon <p wo» Ria | Dec. 3] 
Nagolle (Ceylon) Rubber, ee Dec, 3] 
Perak Rubber Plantations. . |!’ "***’ Mar, 3] 
Sarawak Rubber Estates... . °° °°" Mar, 3] 
Fane arian Rubber... 27° °****: | Dec. 3] 
Vallambrosa  chiscoctce | Mar, 3] 
eaten, ea Cah | Mar, 3] 
Trusts . 

Raanvestment Trust... May 3] 
British Industries & General Investmt. June 30 
ee et... une 30 
Nineteen Twenty-eight Investment > ar, 3] 
Second Great ery. RR une ] 


United States Trust Co. of Scotland. | ay 3] 
Other Companies 


Alpha Cement swe) Eee Dec, 3) 
P+ or thane Metal Corporation |’ - | Mar, 3] 
Amalgamated Tea Estates... 1°" *" Nov, 30 
yee aa MOM Dec, 3] 
Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading. Nov. 30 
Anglo- Portuguese Telephone... |. © - 31 
en feta... tee Dec, 3] 
Associated British Picture Corporation Mar, 3} 
men the ee June 30 
Bolivian & General Tin Trust... . |. Mar, 3] 
nl yp an Nh Mar. 3] 
stony Poll SERRE ithe: aoe April 30 
Cairn Line of wtemebign.... Dec, 3] | 
ane eae sabtuceasteae | Nov, 309 
Consett Iron RE Rte | Mar, 3] 
Consolidated Tea and Lands... | °°" Nov. 30 
De la Rue (Thomas) & Wiser. Mar. 27 
Du [aay ea Mar, 3] 
Eastern Inter Rubber & Prod. Trust | June 30 





East India Distilleries J a Sept. 30 
Enfield Furniture } anufacturing |’ <a Feb. 28 
Finlay ( Ew age Ne ttn apd | Dec, 3] 
Fisher & Ludlow...) °" vores tttes | Mar, 3) 
Gartsides (Brookside Brewery) | °"* | Mar. 3] 
Greenwood & SOc sse ee Mar, 3 
Greyfriars iy a cepead | April 30 
Groves (John) & ap ES eae ly | May 3] 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust... | Mar. 3] 
ls (F) lata) & Co, ruse. | May 3] 
ills (F.) & + a OR tateed | Mar. 3] 
ome and Colonial sa. Ne | Jan, 2 
Hudson's <a RO OE | Jan. 3] 


Jones’ Sewing Machine 


8 i J 
Kanan Devan Hills Produce. ; 7/77" *' ' Nov, 30 | 
eg LT He ti se | Mar. 27 | 


Lansil Limiteg __ 6 <le ble 3 . 

riPton | an I Soa lee Jan. 2 
ondon County Fhold & 1%, Mar. 
Ovell & Christmas — ee. mes 
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4» ~ieeahiaae Dec, 3] 
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Operty <a cie Mar, 3] | 
‘pad sae TOR che - 31 | 
-lmited |. ea ee ea i 
Ottis “American Mortgage ware M ay 31 
siti me & Rubber sn | May 3] 
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Wisc NP ce April 30 
Rs Pec 31 | 
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ities Investment ...-°° May 3] 
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LP he LP nd 
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Owen Engineerin Mar, 3] 
col Ey, hange & Goro tte eee, Cc 
ange & Genera] Investmts Mar 
No of Cos 
1g u [ 
gust 4, i 
ry I, I #3, to August 4, 1943 1,259 
t Ta ¢) Excludes £1 
(k) 


Unites (Continued from page 189) 
86 States, 5 (4.868) 4024-033; mail transfers 4 -024~033. 
a £847; mal en 443-474, 

plang, 17-49 rd Krona oom T.T. 16 “85-95, bank no 


(4. 
30-4 


1 (10) $0 go yoga 


Ying) TS 02-043. 83 64% cr, 

> » 

ta 4g for Payment at Banj of England 
~° (Official Tate), Turkey, Piastres 520. 


SESULTS Qiuly 21, 19 


2,942}  38’se¢ | 47/649 | 


2 | 
Ovision for Costs of Debenture Conversion. i 
® On Orr Shares and 15% on Deferred Shares, (Ss) 6° on Ord. 
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Diy 
14,439 | 13/894 
| Br. 2877 | 1,63] | ae: 
Dy, 1243 |Dr. 18'9p¢ | Eee 
| Dr. 1,539 | 730 |) ‘ 
Dr. 3°349 | Dr. 1,608 | nis 
170 2,503 || 1,206 
9,754 | 10,809 || 9,257 
| Dr, 9,415 || Fas 
Dr. 944 | 2,888 || 
163 36,213 | 
| Dr. 1,632 16,230 || "| 
' Dr. 2'104 cg) ey 
i} | 
15,860 54,015 || 11.879 | 3.937 | 


{ 6,387 13,762 || 7,500 | si 
101,212 | 145,130 || 25.000 | 74,934 


24,586 | 37/547 | 19,539 | 5,231 | 
20,196 | 38287 | 42625/ s"I¢> 
20,689 | 47’567 6919; 9305 | 


| 99,266} 140,16) | 44,137, 55,000 
47 | 


212,347 | 28°37 | 54,000 | 155,253 
80,938 | 181/339 || 10,500 | 66'969 
2,5 } as | 2'599 | 
79,530 |  167'g29 || 30,000; 49678 
ly, 91,061 |} ~.” | 51,975 
Dr. 34,133 |Dr176' 595 I 


— 
~~), 
SF; 
° 
S 
o 


625959 | 435,340 60,000 
| | 


40,05 54,048 4,805 | 23'5g5 
3,918 5,337 | 
Dr. 33,518 12,247 is 
14,062 | 36/955 5,750 
27,838 | 34930 | ne 12,000 
18,459 | 38’ 376 3,710 | —13'959 
131,072 | 333 785 || 20,000 105,000 
203,042 | 344,636 | 78,000 | 120009 
177,914(c) 239,608 | |” 121,450 
| Dr. 2.087 3,013 || chi 
| 2,707} — 14’35¢ i| Me 
| 24910 /  37'6g0 14,000 8,000 
15,489 | 18’663 i cae 5,325 
| 238.017 8,061 |! 30,000 187,500 


| 100,174} 359'r¢2 | “7000 45,000 | 


st oe 38,097 |) 8,750 3,750 

31,000 | 60,099 | 92,5592 |] 7,028 | 52,258 

so ff 23,718 | 40,318 jj} | 20,833 

6,095 | 16 695 | 32,984 ' 5,000 | 7,500 

9 | 5,59] | 296 5,500 
52,653 


$0 7 § 
w 
~J 
wn 


| g’7ig | 12,210 || “.” 
| 128.04] | 247,664 71,876 48,920 | 


152,672 | 264 596 | 47,469 | 102,181 


10,607 | 19/53) | _1/950 2,700 
141,677 | 231,608 i : 112,500 
93,083 | 170/098 i 45,295 
28,805 | 42'sq Be. 33,750 
61,021 ; 301'03} | 28655; ~~ 
82,979 | 169'765 || 45,000 | 45,000 
55,231 | 136'0)) hen 54,612 
6,305 | 429119 |i 6-000 1,875 
| 87,374! 229555 || 60,000 20,000 
| 2521) “g's7e | 1,322 1,842 
/ 71,409 | 140,066 } 31,875 /  35'299 
3,306 | 11,240 || 


108,123 | 162'847 || 41,273} — so‘000 
| 66,435 | “gg’ogs 42,000} — 15'000 


| 
2,456 5,048 || | 3,12] 
155,769 | 231'737 ! 11,500] — 90/099 
11,864 | 31949 | 6750; |" 
. 29,700 


27,524} 66/948 | 13,750 | 13,125 
59,201 | 100,466 | 24,600} 30000 





251,415 | 275/507 | kay 227,183 | 
115,100 | 229/316 | 39275 | “67'809 
51,188 | 165'502 |, 28129]  32’¢7¢ 
2,854 | 11/878 || “» | 3809 
| 85,515 | | “+ | 62,333 
oe 29,555 35,865 4,000; 20,625 
140,360 | 203/518 | 536,888 |} 40'509 | 93,750 
Sip | 5 | 1,020 aes | Phe 
10,970 | 22°3]7 4,188 | 
17,468 | 21074 } 9212] 399 
4,791 | 29153 Ha. | 3’ age 
280,563 | 598 824 || 26,518 | 247'509 
me 114,013 | 234/946 || 10,00 55,364 
18,853 3,326 | 22,678 || “5 60; 7/500 
«+ Dr. 10,804 | Dr. 3°503 11,250 aise 
15,493 | 1,015/559 || 297 625 | 420,000 | 
169 / 2979 | 1,887 | 
39,165 | 66/375 || 12,500 | 26,450 
054 77,301 || | 31,570 
38,350 / 67,617 |) 7'é10 | 17,188 
12,944 |  23’5a4 | 5313 |  “2'375 
5,5! 9,833 1,433 | 3.498 
5.508 | ; 25,878 | >y'19 


111,608 | 192,807 





orin 
> Mail transfers 99-80-1090 i 
(buying). Uruguay, 


for C learing Offices, 


and Augus 
Francs (25 “224) E Piastres (97}) S7#+4. 1 
tes at Bank pe Beighth Congo. Francs 1763-3. ¢ 
“58-62 ; Portugal. Special Accounts are in force for 
$4 02-04 ; nO rate of exc i 
76597 p, Special account is 16 “02 


: 2 
Maly. 7) -25 lire, 5 cents pm.-par, Sweden. 





943, to August 


eee ee 


Net | Availaby Appropriation 
Deprecia- Profit | _ . : 
tion, ete, after Deb. | Distribu. eee ae en 
Interest | “tion |} Pref. | Org. 
| Div. : Reserves Carry 
° f £ I £ | £ £ 


4, 1943) 
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TUF itiigagg 


Pity 


bbb | + Fl iti teyy 
“IS 


l++++ 144 


t++++4y4 y 


rH | fp 


af 


l+bi tyes y 


(c) 15 months. % 
. Nil on Deferred Shares 


Market Rates.—The following Tates remained unchanged between 
t 5th: 


Ru (18d. per rupee) 17 ~18 Ad. 
National $3-34. Iran. RI. pela 


Peru, Bolivia an 


Forward Rates.— Forward Tates for one ménth have Temained 
Spain, nited States. t pm.-par. 
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July 27, Aug. 3 July Aug. July Aue I 
aa, As =, ss 2, ai 
ee ee ag | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Car’ 
“6 4 
iia. ee ee sos Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July........ 8-81 8-81 a te eS ee 
Maize, Chicago, Sept..........-- 107 107 Coffee, N.Y., cash— a - * » Jam.-Mar........- wt ar 
hi PERG: «+. -cccveces 68 69% OSS) re = 
egy enema oy ER COE 101 1008 Goneen: Bids @. . isc'sé.c 0%. aws 133 13% Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 deg. : 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 643 643 Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot..... 21-15 21-22 SPOt . cee cceccccecserceces 3-743 3.14 
MET , Am. mid., Aug. .......--- 20 -25 20 -36 Sune, AY, 28 dee, Ma 4, tak. 
megs kh. : Cotton, Oil, N.Y., May.........- 13-95 13-95 a eee vEae 3 : 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12 -00 12 -00 Bhi 13-80 13-80 i 
a ys ogre Ss i ome ge a t é' evade per Moody’s Index of staple com- ° 
v.¥ ieee -50 6 -50 etroleum, Mid-cont. f } y's 1 
aur, bast Bt. Louis, spot..... 8.23 8-25 MM ccc. eaddgukavach t 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 244-1 244) 
+ Trading suspended. ¢~ Nominal. 











THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















{THE CANADIAN BANK | 
OF COMMERCE. 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: TORONTO 


S. H. LOGAN, President. S. M. WEDD, General Manager. 


BranchesinCANADA,the UNITED All kinds of banking transacti 
STATES, NEWFOUNDLAND, sodneniieas wide aan mene a 
CUBA and the WEST INDIES. and withother parts of the world. 


G London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 











- B. BUCKERFIELD, Manager. DOUGLAS SAPTE, Asst. Manager. 


y, 
















You can purchase 


Fi Savings Bends 
fasy Kay inents 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.g 

Enquire, stating age, for particulars 
is STIR BE Per geSe rs bebe se 












| Dibih ibs Likaaiess ikababae. cbs aeseshes eee shaken 















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME » 
ASSETS EXCEED © ne ssieoeaes 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~ £147,000.000 
(1942 Accounts) 























Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria: Sydney. New South Wales: 
,) Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 








L Qeoen Vicurio St. ECA Head Office: WELLINGTON, NZ 
Joka Forbes, Manager. H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 




















a a) 


OS oN 


Head Office : ‘QRH Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND | 
ESTO. 1625 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 














a 


DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 














COMPANY requiring Investment in Ships’ Mortgages invites © 
applications from Accountants. Write Box No. 109, 7M 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Plave, Luudon, W.C.2 | 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


TWO AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 1 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants 
lst October, 1943, on the above-mentioned Loan the “BALANCES 
will be STRUCK on the evening of the 1st September, 1943, afte 
wen Fane = Lp at be Sransserred ex-dividend. ont 

Ban mtreal, nan yernm 4 
of the Dominion of Canada in To a 


EDWARD POPE, Manag*. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.3. 2rd August, 1943. 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lro., 
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